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BY ANNA WILMOT. 


‘Away !’’—a hand impatient waved— 
‘* Away! When deeds of valor prove 


Tuvs sued the youth, in accents low, 
‘* Oh, sing me that sweet air again!’ 
The maiden touched the quivering strings, Thy heart with manhood’s pulses strong, 


And warbled forth love’s thrilling strain. 


Here kneel again, and sue for love.”” 


” 


‘Oh, sing me that sweet air again ! 
’T was thus the kneeling lover sued: 


** Oh, sing me that sweet air again !”’ 
The lay once more the maiden sung ; 
While on her words, in music given, Years had passed by, and now his hands 
The kneeling lover fondly hung. Were with his brother’s blood imbued 


‘Oh, sing that air again,’’ he said; More worthy he of woman’s love, 


aa eetiaanaeeeeetet eee 


‘For ever I could bend to hear; For deeds of daring he had done: 


For ever drink the melody Green laurels decked his sterner brow, 
Now falling on my charméd ear.’? , Amid the din of battle won 
Q 
§ 
“Enough !’? Thus spoke a sterner voice. é Thank God, the world is better now; 
< 
Quick sprung the lover to his feet: ‘ And maiden’s heart may gently yield, 
No gentle maiden’s tender eyes ‘ E’en though her lover have not proved 
Are those his startled glances meet. His manhood on the buattle-field 


Arounp her was a fairy scene, ; But when they stole, with noiseless steps, 
A wilderness of flowers, ; Across the shaded lawn, 

Where slowly deepened day’s soft hues ; Th jpyous ine dy was hushed, 
As came the twilight hours. The merry smiles were gone; 

The beech-tree’s brown and gnarléd stem > And tears had dimmed those lustrous eyes 
A rustic seat had made; 5 From which the smiles had fled, 

Its swaying foliage lightly cast > As closer to the sheltering tree 
A soft and emerald shade. ; She leaned her drooping head 

They wove for her a dewy wreath $ The perfume of a favorite flower, 
Of buds and blossoms bright, ; A song of by-gone days, 

To crown her, at the festival, ; Recalled a voice whose lightest word 
Their radiant queen that night: Was worth all other praise 

The maidens hear her mandolin, ’T was thus the smiles cave place to tears 
As lily bells they twine; Though none her secret guessed, 

And softly whisper, * Isadore, 4 Or knew whence came the quivering sigh 
What heart as light as thine ?”’ : Her trembling lips repressed 
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ARTHUR. 


(See Plate.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Atherton, and their two daughters, 
Helen and Alice, were sitting one evening in Janu- 
ary enjoying a new book, which one of the latter 
The 


reader paused, and, for a few moments, they re- 


was reading aloud, when a ring was heard. 
mained listening and expectant. A servant went to 
the door. 

‘‘ Are the ladies at home ?’’ was heard asked, in a 
man’s voice. 

Then a movement, as of two or three persons 
entering, was noticed. 
‘‘T wonder who they are ?”’ 
‘Some one has gone up stairs,’’ remarked Mrs. 
‘* You'd better 


said Alice. 


Atherton, who had been listening. 
go and see who it is, Helen.”’ 

The daughter was about rising to do as her mo- 
ther had suggested, when one of the parlor doors 
opened, and a young gentleman, dressed with great 
care, presented himself. 

“ Mr. A——! How are you this evening? I’m 
very happy to see you !’’ said Mr. Atherton, advanc- 
ing to meet the young man and welcoming him 
cordially. 

The others greeted him in return, and he then took 
a seat among them. 

“I’m sure some persons went up stairs,’’ said 
Mrs. Atherton, speaking aside to Helen. 

I heard them plainly.’? And Helen re- 
As she came to the foot of 


“ True. 
tired from the room. 
the stairway in the passage, she was a little sur- 


prised to find a light in the room which opened from 


the first landing, and to perceive, through the half- 
opened door, the figures of two or three persons 
moving within. She went up quickly and entered. 
Three young girls, intimate acquaintances, were 
there, all tastefully dressed, and displaying a profu- 
sion of ornament. 

«“ Why. Anna !—Jane !—Cordelia!”’ fell from the 
lips of Helen, as she grasped a hand of each in suc- 
Then 
assumed a 


cession and exchanged salutations. there 


came a Helen’s countenance 
quick, thoughtful air ; while her young visitors were 


full of life, and every nerve quivering in anticipated 


pause. 


pleasure. 
“Walk down 
« Father, and mother, and sister are there.’ 


into the parlors,” said Helen. 


’ 

As they were leaving the room, Helen’s eyes 
rested upon the lamp that burned upon a table. It 
was a small, fancy, gilt lamp, and had never before 
been seen by her. She noted the fact, but her mind 
was too much excited at the moment to reflect upon 
so singular a circumstance. 
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The appearance of the three rather elaborately 
dressed young ladies, as an addition to the family 
party below, very naturally created some surprise, 
and disturbed the mental equilibrium of those in the 
parlor. But the Athertons were well-bred people, 
and not easily thrown off of their guard by anything 
The with 
graceful ease, and the unexpected visitors of the 


mal-appropos. social circle widened 
evening were quickly made at home 

In about a quarter of an hour, the bell rang again, 
when two more elegantly dressed young ladies, with 
a male attendant, appeared. They were also inti- 
mate acquaintances, and joined the company in the 
parlor in that familiar, “of course” kind of a way, 
that mystified the Athertons, who, by this time, be- 
gan to fear that some misunderstanding had taken 
place, likely to produce unpleasant and mortifying 
results. But, as before said, they were weli-bred 
people, and manifested no signs of discomfiture or 
surprise. 

A third addition of this kind caused Alice and 
Helen to retreat to their chamber, in order to give 
some little attention to their toilet; and Mrs. Ather- 
ton soon followed their example. While this was 
going on, the bell continued to ring and company to 
arrive every few moments; and, by the time they 
descended again to the parlors, a party of between 
twenty and thirty were assembled there, most of 
them particular acquaintances, and all perfectly at 
home. Additional 
things made to correspond as perfectly as possible 


lights were now ordered, and 
with the suddenly changed order of affairs, and 
with little apparent hurry and no apologies. 

A family council, composed of Mr. and Mrs. Ather- 
ton, and Helen, was now called, in order to fix upon 
some concerted action in so strange an emergency 

«“ What does it mean?’ said Mrs Atherton, in a 
whisper, so soon as they were alone. 

«There is some mistake,’’ remarked Mr. Ather- 
ton, gravely. 

«“ A very strange kind of a mistake. We've sent 
out no invitations to a party. ' 

Mr. Atherton shook his head and compressed his 
lips. 

‘Somebody has taken a very unwarrantable 
‘* No doubt 


all of these persons have received regular invita- 


liberty with us, | fear,’’ he remarked. 


tions to attend a party at our house to-night, and are 
here, as they believe, at our instance.”’ 

‘Is it possible any one could do a thing like 
that ?”’ said Mrs. Atherton. 

‘‘Yes. There are persons who take a strange 








THE SURPRISE PARTY. 
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pleasure in annoying others with practical jokes; 
and the greater the annoyance they can produce, the 
higher is their gratification. To some one of our 
friends, who seeks enjoyment in this ungenerous 
mode, we are no doubt indebted for the affair on our 
hands this evening. I can only say, that I have par- 
ticular reasons for regretting the mode he has chosen 


to annoy us. But as our friends are here, innocent- 


ly, we must not only do our best to entertain them, 
but avoid the slightest intimation that they were not 
ex] ected.’ 

In this all agreed. While conversing, the bell 
was kept constantly ringing, and party after party 
of guests arriving. 

I wonder how many more are coming ?’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Atherton, as she listened to a mingling 
of several voices in the passage, after the street door 
had been again opened 

“Tt will be a large party, without doubt,”’ replied 
Mr. Atherton; “for when an affair of this kind is 
gotten up, it is rarely a half-way piece of work.” 

‘‘We will have to procure refreshment,’ said 
Helen 

‘Certainly. The company are here upon our in- 


Vitation, as they suppose, and we must give them a 





suitable entertainment.’’ 

‘It is too late to provide a regular supper,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Atherton. 

‘Yes; that is now out of the question. We shall 
have to confine ourselves principally to cake, wine, 
fruit, and Confectionery 

‘And make a pretty liberal order for that, if the 
company Continues to assemble much longer at the 
present rate,’ said Mrs. Atherton. 

Her husband did not answer to the remark, but 
suppressed a sigh that was throwing itself involun- 
tarily from his bosom. 

‘‘We must decide this matter soon,’’ suggested 
Mrs. Atherton. 

‘Yes 


make some estimate of what will be wanted 


In half an hour or so, we will be able to 
Then 
I will send round to Parkinson an order for ice- 
cream, cake, and confectionery, &c., for a party of 
a given number; and to our grocers for wine and 
fruits.”’ 

This and other little matters pertaining to the en- 
tertainment being settled, they returned to the par- 
As Mr. Atherton 


was entering the rooms, now pretty well filled, he 


lors and rejoined the company 


was still more surprised than he had yet been, to 


hear the movement of a bow across the strings of a 


Vioun 


“his was repeated three or four times, and 
en a familiar air came from the instrument, and 
was a movement in concert on the floor. In 


other words, a cotillon had been formed ; and when 


there 


Mr. Atherton was able to take a survey of the rooms, 
he discovered a grinning negro fiddling away in one 
eorner, and the obedient dancers threading their 


mazy circles in harmony with the strains he was 


drawing forth. 


Here was a new and not so easily explained fea- 
Who had ordered the music? 
20* 


tare in the affair. 


$ 


~ 


oo 
y 9) .$ ) 
That puzzled him. But, as he dwelt upon it, light 


came in. It was only one of the harmonious parts 


in the practical joke. The individual who had 
amused himself with sending invitations in the 


name of the family, had, in the name of the family, 


ordered a fiddler. , aller a little reflection, 


was explained. 
mell-con p sed, affable, and attentive, the 
tons moved amid their company with an easy fami- 
liarity, so well assumed that few could have detect- 
ed, even with close observation, the restless surprise 
that lay beneath all. 
About nine o’clock, and just as they were about 


] + men 


sending an order for refreshments, two colores 
between them 
Here 
The 


tables in the room were set out, and covered with 


entered and bore a large basket 
through the passage into the dining-room 
they made themselves perfectly at home 
cloths which they had brought with them. Upon 
these were arranged elegant china dishes, plate S, 
saucers, etc., With knives, forks, and spoons 


“Well, I am 


Atherton to her husband, as the two met in one of 


confounded!’ exclaimed Mrs 
the chambers above for further consultation. “I 
don’t know what to make of it.”’ 

“ Nor do I,’’ returned the husband. 


being entirely puzzled.” 


“] confess t 


“Tt is plain that a supper has been ordered by 
some one.”’ 


“ Yes, that is evident enoug 


“Wouldn't it be well to ask some questions of 
these colored waiters who have taken possession of 
the dining-room, without so much as saying by your 
leave ?”’ 

“ No—no,”’ replied Mr. Atherton; ‘ we will ask 
no questions; that would betray our ignorance and 
surprise too much.”’ 

“ There is no need of our sending for refresh- 
ments.”’ 

‘None at all. 


entertainers, We may as well place ourselves among 


Instead of considering ourselves 


the entertained, and have no further care for any- 
thing. 

And so the Athertons acted from that time. It 
was in vain that eflorts were made, through the 
most careful observation, to detect the master of 
ceremonies in this singular affair. No one appears d 


more forward than the others; but all acted in such 
perfect concert, that it was plain to Mr. Atherton, at 
length, that some general understanding exist 
among the whole party 

At eleven o'clock, one of the strange waiters can 
up to Mr. Atherton and announced to him that sup- 
per was ready. 

“Very well,’ replied Mr. Atherton, as naturally 
as if he had ordered the supper himself, and then 
gave notice to the company to pass into the dining- 
room for refreshments. A splendid entertainment 
had been provided, consisting of all the delicacies 
served upon such occasions, both light and sub- 
stantial, with an abundance of choice Wines and 


rare and delicious fruits 
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It can hardly be a matter of wonder, that the con- 


tinued surprise of the Athertons took away all appe- 


tite for the dainties set forth in such tempting profu- 
sion. They were active and attentive to all during 
the gay repast, but partook of little themselves. 


Alter supper, the company went back to the par- 
= A tew more cotillons were danced, and then 
all retired. At half-past twelve o’clock, the 
\thertons were alone. The waiters who brought 
+ the supper had removed everything, leaving 
scarcely a trace behind them 
“If this isn’t a dream, it’s the strangest waking 
adventure in social life that | have ever heard of,”’ 
said Mr. Atherton 
I’m puzzled entirely,’’ added Helen. ‘I can’t 
understand it at all. I never heard of such a thing. 
Like father, I'm half inclined to think we are 
dreaming 
‘* Who could have gotten up the affair, and carried 
said Mrs. Atherton. “I 
tried, all the evening, to detect some one a little 


more officious than the rest, but was not able to do 


t through so adroitly 


It was well managed, to say the least of it,’’ re- 


marked Mr. Atherton; “ but, being a practical joke, 
the enjoyment was all on the side of the jokers—I 
say jokers, for it seems to me, now, that it Was a 
neerted thing; and that all present understood 
each other perie tly 
Do you think so ?”’ exclaimed Alice, striking her 
hands together in sudden surprise. 

‘So it presents itself to me.”’ 

‘ You've guessed right, without doubt,”’ said He- 
en, as a light went over her face. “Now I can 
understand a good deal that puzzled me. Well, as 
you say, it was handsomely managed.’ 


‘But, as I said still 


farther, the enjoyment was all 
m one side. We had none of it, I believe.”’ 

‘It was no pleasure to me,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Atherton, seriously. “ My heart was in a flutter all 
the evening, and it required a constant struggle to 


oO Manilesta- 


} n 


keep my real feelings trom coming 
tion.’’ 

That was my own case,”’ added Helen. “ Sur- 
prise took away all my pleasure. There has been 


i pressure on my bosom all the evening, and I am 
still unable to breathe freely.”’ 
Alice tried to express what she felt on the occa- 
sion, but her lips quivered and tears came into her 
yes Mr. Atherton, seeing this, remarked— 
Ah, well, my children, let us try and forget the 
vhole affair, or think of it with as ttle feeling as 
} 


vers pleasure, let us be 


ossible If it has given ot 
mtent with that.’ 

I have felta sense of humiliation all the even- 
ng,’’ said Al ce, who recovered immediately her 


‘Noone who had a proper respect 


se! (-possession 


' 
for us could have committed a social outrage like 
this—I call it by its real name 

It was certainly an indelicate invasion of a 
man’s household. An intrusion w n the family 


tircle that nothing can justify,” replied Mr. Ather- 


¢ day or two ago. 
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$ ton, seriously. “And Alice suggests truly, that, in 
the minds of the author or authors of the aflair, there 
must have been a want of a proper respect for our 
characters and position. This is self-evident. I 
have felt it all the evening.”’ 

“And so have I, most keenly,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Atherton. ‘Suppose,’ she added, “ that we had 
just received intelligence of the death of a near rela- 
tive, or were in some serious trouble? How much 
deeper would our afiliction or trouble have been 
felt!” 

“Or suppose,”’ said Mr. Atherton, “I were em- 


barrassed in business, and a creditor happened to go 
by and discover that I was entertaining a large and 
gay company, Would it not prejudice him against me, 
and put me in great danger ?”’ 

Mr. Atherton spoke feelingly. 

“It was wrong, viewed in any light,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Atherton. “ Wrong—wrong Pleasure is 
well enough in its place ; but when it becomes an 
intruder, and boldly invades the family circle, the 
act is nothing less than an outrage ”’ 

Such was the state of mind produced in the family 
upon which had been played off the practical joke of 
a compulsory party, for the amusement of a set of 
thoughtless young men and women, whose know- 
ledge of human nature was too limited to teach them 
a decent respect for the sacred seclusion of the home 
circle. 

On the evening of the party, a middle-aged man 
was passing slowly along the street in the neighbor- 
hood of Atherton’s residence. The sound of music 
and gay voices fell upon his ears, and he paused to 
listen. 

*“ Ah, ha!’’ he muttered to himself, as he moved 
on again. “A party! Yes—yes. Well, I thought 
he had something else to think of besides parties 
And I suppose he has. But—extravagant wife and 
daughters. Yes, that’s the secret. Hum—m—m 
Well, if this is the game to be played, a check-mate 
had better come now, than when there are only a 
few pawns on the board.” 

And thus he went muttering on his way 

On the next morning, when Mr. Atherton went to 
his store, he found a note on his desk. It was in 


these words :— 


“Dear Sir: I find, on reflection, that 1 cannot 
make the arrangement about which we conversed a 
Yours, We., 

“D. ADAMs.”’ 


Mr. Atherton immediately became agitated. The 
reason is soon explained. Two or three heavy 
losses had crippled him in business, so far as present 
resources were concerned, and he had applied to this 
Adams for aid in his extremity. Adams had the 


S| . 
$ fullest confidence in Mr. Atherton, and at once de- 


termined to “ put him through,”’ as he expressed it 
He was himself a large creditor, and had already 
partly agre ed to extend his own notes, as well as to 


t 


make liberal loans. But he had suddenly, anu, to 
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Mr. Atherton, unaccountably changed his mind. 
The promised arrangement could not be made. 

Fully confiding in Adams, Mr. Atherton had sought 
aid in no other quarter. No wonder that he was 
agitated when it is known that he had nothing in bank, 
while notices for the payment of over five thousand 
dollars in drafts and bills, due that day, were lying 
on his desk. It took nearly an hour for the almost 
paralyzed mind of Mr. Atherton to come back to its 
usual state of vigor and activity. At first, all became 
dark and hopeless ; for he had no borrowing facili- 
ties, having in the conduct of his business always 
preferred keeping it within his own control. But 
his extremity was great, and it would not do to fold 
his hands in inactivity and let swift destruction fall 
upon him. So, after a good deal of earnest thought, 
he went to work with some spirit, and before one 
o’clock was in possession of the required amount of 
money. In obtaining it, however, he had been com- 
pelled to make some heavy sacrifices. But this 
was overcoming only the first difficulty in a way 
crowded with impediments; and, with each suc- 
ceeding day, he found himself more and more em- 
barrassed and crippled. 

About a week subsequent to the party which we 
have described, a young man named Bonnel, who 
had only a short time before commenced business, 
came into the store of Mr. Adams, and, with much 
concern 1n his face, said— 

“ Have you heard about Mr. Atherton 
What’s the matter?” 


’ 


>°? 


“ Nothing very particular. 
“ [’m told that his paper was laid over to-day.’ 
“Ah! I’m sorry,’ replied Mr. Adams, evincing 
much regret. ‘ But it is what I have expected.” 

“It is! I never dreamed of such a thing. 1 
thought him one of our soundest men.”’ 

“So he has been. But he’s met with heavy 
losses of late.” 

“T wish I had known that,”’ said Bonnel, looking 
very grave 

“ Why? 

“s Yes. 
sast.”’ 


Does he owe you ?”’ 


1 sold him a pretty heavy bill week before 


* ]’m sorry for that.”’ 

* Do you think it will be a bad failure ?”’ 
‘I cannot tell. I have always had great confi- 
dence in him; but that has become slightly im- 
paired. I knew he was in difficulties, and was 
about helping him through them, when a circum- 
stance occurred that made me decline doing so. I 
The fact is, 


felt that there would be too much risk. 
bis family are too gay and extravagant.’ 

‘I never heard that charged upon them,”’’ said 
Bonnel ; “ and I know them intimately.” 

“It’s no good sign,’’ replied Adams, “ for a mer- 
chant, who is crippled in his business through heavy 
losses, to indulge in large and costly parties.” 
“ Atherton has not done so.’’ 

“ Beg your pardon. I happen to know that a 
large party was given at his house not over a week 
I was about affording him all the assistance 


since. 
he needed; but, when I saw that, I felt bound, in 
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justice to myself, to decline an arrangement that 
might involve me in loss.’ 

“And was that your only reason for refusing 
aid ?”’ said Bonnel, in surprise. 

‘It caused a train of reflections in my mind, that 
led naturally to the decision formed.”’ 

* You were unjust to him, Mr. Adams,”’ said Bon- 
nel, firmly. 

‘Show me my error,’’ was calmly replied. 

«Mr. Atherton did not give that party.” 
“Tt was at his house.”’ 
‘No matter. He had no more to do with getting 


up than you had. It was a surprise party.” 


= 


“ And, pray, what is that ?” 

‘Did you never hear of a surprise party ?”’ 

«“ Never.”’ 

= Indeed ! 
The particular friends of some family arrange to 


They're quite the rage this winter. 


give them, or rather, compel them to give a party. 
They fix upon the night—the family being kept in 
and go, with their own 





total ignorance of the fact 
music and refreshments, and take them by surprise. 
The greater the astonishment and confusion of the 
family, the greater the enjoyment of those who go. 
I planned the party at Atherton’s ; and, I can assure 
you, it was a most delightful affair.” 

“ Tt may have been fun to you ; but, like the frogs 
in the fable, it was death to them,” said Mr. Adams, 
seriously. 

‘‘How so?” asked Bonnel. 

“ You placed them in a false position, and forced 
upon them the disadvantage of a wrong judgment. 
On that very day, I had made up my mind to put 
Mr. Atherton through. He had fully confided to me 
his difficulties, and I had resolved to help him over 
But, in passing his house at night, I was 
For a 


them. 
surprised to find him giving a large party. 
man in his position to indulge in party-giving, was 
It didn’t look well. 
Something is wrong there, said I to myself. And 
my final conclusion, upon which I acted, was to 


not the thing, in my estimation. 


risk nothing with him.”’ 

‘‘Can this be possible ?”’ exclaimed Bonnel, ex- 
hibiting much distress. 

“Tt is true, as I tell you.” 

«I did not dream of such a consequence. It was 
but a piece of innocent sport on our part,”’ said 
Bonnei. 

“ It was a liberty,” replied the merchant, severe- 
ly, “for which there is no excuse on any ground. 
I can scarcely conceive of a greater social outrage 
than the one you have indulged. Suppose intelli- 
gence had been that day received of the death of a 
near relative ; or some family trouble was oppress- 
ing the minds of all; how greatly would your un- 
timely sport have increased the pain they were 
suflering. Knowing, as I do, the state of Mr. 
Atherton’s mind oa that occasion, I can well under- 
stand how rudely jarred it must have been. But 
that is nothing to the disastrous consequences 
which have followed. Ruin has been the result. 
An honest man has been stricken down in the midst 
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of his business career. It is some satisfaction,” { shrink painfully in anticipation, when he saw Mr. 
added Adams, bitterly, “that you, who confess Adams enter his store. 
yourself the author of this wrong, are involved in ‘I am told that your paper has laid over to-day,” 
some of the consequences. It will teach you a les- said the latter, as he took the hand of Mr. Atherton. 
son that may be useful to you hereafter.” ( “ You've heard aright. The notary left me but a 

As he said this, he turned partly away from Bon- little while ago.”’ 
nel, who, feeling offended, left his store. ‘For what amount have you been noted ?” 

The struggle upon which Mr. Atherton entered, “ Three thousand dollars.” 
proved too much for him. Alone, he could not con- “Tlow much more will you need to carry you 
tend successfully with his difficulties. After a day through ?”’ 
of anxious effort, he found himself unable to meet ° ‘‘ Not less than ten thousand dollars.’’ 
the notes and drafts which fell due, and the hour of “You shall have it, Mr. Atherton. I labored 
three came with his obligations still in bank. Upto under a false impression regarding you, when I 
that time he had been in a state of deep distress and declined the arrangement you wished to make a 


é 


agitation. But, when three strokes upon the clock $ week ago. Here is the money you need to-day.” 


sounded the knell of his broken fortunes, and further } And he drew forth his pocket-book as he spoke. 
effort was vain, a calmness fell upon his mind; and «Get your paper out of the hands of the notary be- 
he awaited, with a sort of stoicism, the appearance 3; fore he can protest it. To-morrow I will see you 
of the notary, into whose hands his dishonored { and arrange the rest.” 
paper would be given for protest. The notary came Before Mr. Atherton could recover from his sur- 
and went. That ordeal, a deeply trying one, was prise, and express his grateful feelings, Adams had 
passed. Lis reputation as a merchant was now turned from him and was leaving the store. On the 
blasted. The apple of his eye had been touched. { next day all was arranged as had been promised ; 
But he had borne the pain with a heroism that sur- $ and the merchant, who had been on the very brink 
prised even himself. > of ruin, and actually falling over, was saved 

This trial past, visions of future meetings with 3 That was the last affair of the kind in which Bon- 
creditors began to form themselves in his mind, and nel ever engaged; and the last inflicted on the 
bis sensitive feelings were already beginning to Athertons. It had like to have proved more than a 


simple Surprise Party to them. 
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BY SARAH HEPBURN HAY s. 


Thou in the Shadow of the Rock shait dwell, 
The Rock of Strength—Farewell.—Hemans 


Mrs. Bruce was a widow who had recently been } should know him no more; and that, although un- 


bereaved of her husband, and the mother of six conscious of it, the fearful shadow was already 
children, the eldest not above fourteen years of age. hanging over him. He was a poor man, and had 
Her place of residence was a.smal! two story house, earned by the sweat of his brow the bread which 
in the outskirts of a little country village This, fed his destitute mother (who lived with him), his 
with the adjoining garden, was her only property wife, and a family of six children. Nor did he re- 
All the surplus earnings of her husband's life of toil pine at his lot or imagine ita hard one ; he had health 


had been, with scrupulous exactness, invested here ; and strength, was active and industrious, and it was 


and she could never forget the smile, half serious, sweet to labor for those he loved. And when, in 
half playful, which animated his face when, on the evening, 
children ran to meet him—a loving contest among 


he returned from his work, and his 


entering his dwelling one evening, a few weeks 


id 


before his death, he told her— them as to who should hold his hard hand—and he 


“T have this evening made the last payment on caught his wife’s placid smile as she stood at the 


the house. It is now ours; and it is said, if a widow door. with her arms folded across her breast, await- 
is left with a house over her head, she can get ing his coming, he sometimes felt that his cup of 
along: so, should I die to-morrow, | suppose I need ] appiness was filled even to overflowing; and was 


feel no apprehension with regard to your future cir- ¢ more grateful to the God who conferred upon him 


cumstances.”’ { these blessings, then he to whose luxuries and en- 
? - 

This was uttered jestingly ; and who that looked } joyments every quarter of the globe has been taxed 

on the stalwart frame and iron sinews of that strong to contribute. Although a poor man, as we have 


man, could have supposed that, smitten by disease, said, his obituary notice would have told you he 


in a few weeks the places which knew him then } was a kind husband and a tender father; nor was it 
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any wonder his widow mourned as one who could 
In the first 
grief, she seemed to question the justice of the Al- 


‘What have I done,”’ 


not be comforted. frantic ebullitions of 


mighty himself. she would 


exclaim, in tones of piercing anguish, “that I should 
be thus sorely visited ?’’ Long had her aged pastor 
knelt and prayed, oft had he wept, and frequent had 
been his teachings ere he could bring the rebellious 
lips to utter, “Not my will, but thine, O Lord, be 
done.”? At the time of which we write, she sat at 
the window, looking into the gray and pensive light 
of a waning autumn day, watching the sere brown 


leaves as they fell rustling to the earth, and listen- 
ing to the moaning wind. Nature seemed to partici- 
pate so much in the melancholy of her feelings, that 
her heart felt soothed and comforted, while her tears 
fell thick as rain-drops. The fire burned cheerily 
upon the clean-swept hearth; but she noted it not. 
The mother-in-law, who had stifled her own grief in 
order that she might administer comfort to one who 
appeared to stand so sorely in need of it, had placed 
the little ones in their cots, and resumed her knitting; 
but still the disconsolate one took no notice. 
‘‘Grandmother,”’ at length said Martha, the eldest 


child, a mild, pensive-looking girl of fourteen, “I 


l 
met the pastor’s lady to-day, and she says since her 


last child is married she feels so lonely, that if mo- 


ther and you can spare me, she will take me to her 


house and give me some more schooling, besides 
} 


¢ . = tom — Pm « -spectable livelil ] 
putting me in a way to earn a respectable livelihood. 


And Mr. Warner, who chanced just then to be pass- 
ing, stopped to say that he needed a boy to run 
errands and do some little jobs about the farm, and, 
to 


if Freddy could be spared, he would li have 


| 
ac 


him. They will both cail to-morrow to see about it.” 


The grandmother clasped her withered hands to- 


gether with and thankfulness while Martha 


joy 
thus spoke, and replied— 

“Tt 
death of your dear father, that God would have us 


lo! 


already answered. There will be two less to pro 


has been my earnest prayer, ever since the 


in his holy keeping; and, my children, I am 


vide for, which, in our straitened circumstances, is 
a great matter; and your earnings will go towards 
assisting those more helpless than yourselves.” 


who was now twelve years old, was sit- 
j 


1 


Freddy, 
hearth, engaged in mending a fish- 
like, he had 


his sister spoke, 


ting on the wi 
ing-net by the light of the fire. Boy 
been whistling over his work unti! 
when he was instantly attentive ; and, as he now 
raised the heavy dark lashes which shaded his 
bright hazel eyes, they were misty with tears. 
“Oh, grandmother,” he, “I 


but I should not mind that, if I were only 


said must leave 


school ; 
old enough to support you all by my labor.’’ 


« You will be old enough to do a great deal to- 


wards it in a few years, my dear boy. In the mean 


} 


time. I bless God for the warm, affectionate heart 


which beats in your young bosom, and that you are 
likely to find a place with a man like Mr. Warner, 


who will in all respects set you a good exemple.” 


This short conversation, upon atopic so deeply 
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interesting, had been sufficient to arouse the atten 
tion of the mother of the children, who gave evi 
dence of its having done so by wringing her hands, 
while she exclaimed, with a voice of passionate 
lamentation— 

“Oh, mother, how can you speak with so much 
the Well 


may I say, if I am deprived of my children, I am 


composure of parting with children ? 
indeed bereaved.”’ 

“It is a trial, [ acknowledge, my daughter,”’ re- 
plied the old lady; ‘‘ but how thankful should you be 
that they have a prospect of being placed where 
they will still be, in a manner, under your own eye. 
How light are your afflictions, ec mpared with those 
of my poor friend Mrs. Neville. And I would you 
possessed her unwavering confidence in the just and 
righteous providence of God.”’ 


Old Mrs. 


husband’s 


Bruce was one of that much-abused 


class—a mother. But wisely had her 
son thought, and tanght his family to feel, according 
to the beautiful Irish saying, ‘A mother’s breath’s 
a blessing in a house.”’ And here let me pause one 
moment to observe that bitter, indeed, is oftentimes 
the lot of her who is entirely dependent upon the 
bounty of forced to make 


\ a son for support; 1s 
her home with a woman upon whose affection she 
blood 


how many are the slights she is obliged to pass un- 


has not the claim of In the family circle, 
noticed ; how many a galling taunt and covert sar- 


casm she forced to swallow with submission! 


is 
How slender is her wardrobe ; and how sore V does 
she strive to repair it rather than ask for necessaries 
so grudgingly bestowed! How are her virtues un- 
derrated and her faults magnified ; and when, not- 
withstanding all her efforts to render herself useful 

she discovers that her child, for whose welfare she 
would yield up her life, considers her in the way 

and looks upon her with coldness and distrust, with 
what a crushed and longing spirit does she yearn for 
the quiet of that narrow house where the weary 
are for ever at rest. This, as we have before said, 
was not the case in Mr. Bruce’s family; he loved 
and respected his mother, and, whatever might have 
been the feelings of his wife at the time of her mar- 
riage, she was soon influenced by his example to 
love and respect her also. Old Mrs. Bruce was one 
of those truly noble characters so frequently met 
with among the middle class of American women 
Possessed of fervent piety, combined with the most 
indomitable energy and great strength of intellect 
her influence in the family of her son was unbound- 
and a 


ed; her words were considered as oracles, 


constant emulation was excited among the junior 
members to render themselves worthy of her appro- 
and she was obeyed and reterenced more 


of the 


bation: 
through love than fear. Begging the pardon 
reader for this digression, we will now continue the 
conversation where we left off. 

‘] have often heard you speak of the trials of 
vour friend Mrs said Mar- 
and, after I have lighted the lamp and got my 


Neville, grandmother,” 
tha; “ 
work, I wish you would fulfill a promise you made 
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me a long time since, and tell us something con- 
cerning her. Perhaps mother would feel some 
interest in ijt?’’ and Martha cast a bopeful yet tear- 
ful glance towards her parent, who only turned with 
a more resolute expression of wretchedness towards 
the window. 

“I will do as you wish, my dear,”’ said the grand- 
mother, ‘‘as this time is probably as fitting as any 
other to fulfill my promise. Come, Freddy, you 
may bring your net to the light; you also can attend 
to what I am going to say;’’ and, without further 
preface, the old lady commenced. 

“It is now many years ago, my children, when I 
was quite a young woman, and your father, Freddy, 
was less than you are at present, that we lived in a 
village more than a hundred miles from here. It 
Was a very pretty village, situated on the bank of a 
broad, beautiful stream, which added much to the 
fertility and loveliness of the whole country through 
which it passed. We had not always dwelt in so 
pretty a place; but your grandfather, thinking it 
would be better for his business, concluded to take 
up his abode there. About the time we removed, 
another family took a steerage passage in a vessel 
bound from Ireland to this country. There were 
seven of them altogether—the father, mother, and 
five children. Their home had hitherto been a 
cabin, with a mud floor. A Bible, an iron pot, anda 
few wooden stools constituted their furniture; while 
their fare consisted of the scanty supply of milk 
afforded by one ill-fed cow, with a few potatoes. 
Willing to labor, yet finding wages so low that they 
were often obliged to go both weary and hungry to 
bed, they concluded, after many struggles, to leave 
kindred and friends and come to America. How 
when speaking of this unhappy country, is 
uttered 


ofien, 
the sentence ‘Why don’t they emigrate ?’ 
with the greatest indifference. But to a warm Irish 
heart, this is often a severe trial. They are taxed, 
we might almost say, for the very air they breathe ; 
vet how fondly they still cling to the soil of that 
island home, where nature must smile in spite of 
oppression ; where the dust of their kindred repose ; 
where are more loving hearts and words of warmer 


greeting than are to be met with el 


£ 


wonder the Irishman loves his country, crushed, 


sewhere. 
trampled upon as she is. Her soil is among the most 
fertile, her sons among the noblest, and the language 
feven her rudest children the most poetical of any 
Oh, Ireland, fair Ireland, wou!d we might 

ve to see thee take thy proper place among 
nations; to see the period approach when thy 

cl lren will not be forced to seek in other coun- 
tries the bare sustenance denied them at home. The 
Nevilles, after many struggles to obtain means sul- 
ficient to defray the expenses of a passage, and after 
borrowing from several neighbors small sums, which 
they promised to repay with interest, found them- 
selves in the steerage of a vessel on their way to 
this land of promise. I will pass over the first few 
weeks of their arrival—strangers on a strange soil. 


Suilice it to say, that some one directed them to our 


. 


village as a place where they could likely find steady 


employment. And here, one evening in early 


spring, cold, hun and penniless, they arrived 


My husband, contrary to his usual custom, chanced 


to be abroad on that evening; and, as he was a 
devout believer in that blessed word which teaches 
that we may sometimes entertain angels unawares, 
on hearing the landlord refuse to keep them on ac- 
count of their inability to pay, he brought them all 
home with him. I confess, I was taken a good deal 
by surprise at this unusual act; but, as it was his 
pleasure, I bade them welcome; and the heartfelt 
blessing which the poor strangers asked over the 
meal we prepared for them went far towards pre- 
possessing me in their favor. The man, his wife, 
and the two little girls we accommodated in the 
house, while the three boys found lodgings among 
These 


people, my children, were not particularly attractive 


the fragrant hay in the well-stored mow. 


as far as appearance was concerned; they all ap- 
peared healthy and good-humored, and the little 
ones seemed uncommonly well-mannered for chil- 
dren in their rank of life; but still I was in some 
way unaccountably interested in them; and I have 
since thought God permitted this feeling in order 
that I might bestir myself in behalf of those who 
were undoubtedly his followers. At any rate, we 
were willing to accommodate them a few days until 
something could be done for them; and, at the ex- 
piration of that time, a quiet-looking little cottage, 
with a willow tree before the door, standing just 
I parte d 


with several articles of furniture 1 could spare, in 


across the brook, was procured for them. 


order to assist them in fitting out their new home ; 
and my efforts among my neighbors procured them 
many other gifts of the same description. And now 
Her husband had 
steady employment given him on a farm near by ; 


how happy was Mrs. Neville. 


her two eldest boys, of the ages of twelve and thir- 
teen, both obtained good places; while the youngest 
boy, with the little girls, aged ten, eight, and six, 
were kept at home, where they were generally as 
busy as bees, for their mother held idleness to be 
the parent of all evil. I have often, on going in, 
been struck with the picture of neatness and humbie 
contentment their small kitchen presented. The 
furniture was of the coarsest and most common de- 
Here 


the family were generally found, pursuing their 


scription, yet scrupulously neat and clean. 


evening avocations, seated before the quiet blaze of 
their own fireside; and truly, where its comforts 
are properly appreciated, there is nothing gives the 
heart a finer or more touching idea of enjoyment 
than this same calm, domestic light. Evening, too, 
is the period of time which may truly be called the 
poor man’s season of enjoyment; the implements 
of daily labor are laid aside, and it is then he may 
rest his wearied limbs and enjoy the prattle and 
playful wiles of his children, whose caresses some- 
times lead him to forget the bitterness of his lot 
The Nevilles were poor, very poor; the money they 
had borrowed from friends in Ireland, they had obli- 





gated themselves to return, and they were straining 
every nerve to accomplish this. It was ten months 
before they were able, by their united labor, with 
practicing the most rigid self-denial, to realize this 
amount. At length, however, the sum was raised ; 
and a benevolent gentleman inclosed and forwarded 
it in such a manner as it would be sure to reach 
its destination. They had, however, barely felt 
their minds relieved in this particular, when Mr. 
He had, 
perhaps, overworked himself and taken cold. His 
He lingered 


for a month, oftentimes suffering greatly ; and then, 


Neville was laid upon a bed of sickness. 
disease was inflammatory rheumatism. 


after commending his wife and little ones to the care 
of that God who is the protector of the widow and 
the fatherless, strong in the hope of a blissful im- 
nortality, he died. As I told you before, my chil- 


dren, the Nev 


e, in their mode of expression, a degree 


es were pious people; and I could 


refinement peculiar to those who 


ptures an habitual study. On 


she seemed to regard me 


ed friend—as, indeed, I was. 


beside the corpse ; she was, to al 


now s&s 


In the 
} lan nature must i 1 
‘reavement, I strive to remember that the blow 
a Father’s hand, who does not willingly 
Iren ; 


Ss ¢ a 


«“¢We are not rbiad “p,’ I 


himself; 
«s of man, knowet 
th that we are dust 


‘my humble 


e sorrow, 
together, and now, just wl 


comfortal 


tting along 


heart is like to break 
nued, ‘is between me and every other 
earthly friend; yet let me not forget’—she added, 


after a moment’s pause, looking up with a; 


of holy devotion— let me not forget that I have one 


in Heaven more powerful than all 


“You will observe, my Mrs. 
Bruce, as she came to this portion of their dis- 


children,”’ said 


eourse, “the unwavering faith which this 


poor 
woman possessed. She was a stranger in a strange 
land; there was no one upon whom she had any 
claim; yet I never heard her utter o repining 


word, or wonder how she was to get along wit 


the assistance of her husband, there was 


bh? ant 
wo) 
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selfishness in her grief. And although tears must 
flow at these sad sunderings of beloved ties, yet, 
when she did indulge in this outward exhibition of 
distress, she would almost immediately dry them, 
and give utterance to something which would dis- 
cover how entire and unchanging was her trust in 
God 


after the last sad duties were performed, I was 


I was a great deal with her, and, I must say, 


astonished to see how energetically she set to work 


in order to support herself and her children. Her 
husband had often told me that all the fortune his 
wife had brought him was her religion, her energy, 
and her steady habits of industry, and that these 
Now, too, she 


found ample exercise for these estimable qualities, 


had proved the blessing of his life 


and it was surprising how she could turn her hand 


to anything that offered; and, indeed, with the as- 
sistance the children were able to afford her, they 
managed to live very « mfortably. Things went on 
in this way for several months, when one day ont 


of the little girl ame over to tell me her mother 

Was very sick and wished to see me. A press of 

work had kept me in the house for a week, and | 

had not seen her in this time; bu I 

I went over. She was lying 

in one corner of the kitchen; and I was 

struck with her appearance, for I plainly pe 

from her emaciated countenance, that her d 

life was fast drawing to a close I cannot des« 

this peculiar appearance to you, but a person ae- 

customed to sickness can, it seems to me, imme- 

liately detect it. I had no sooner set my eyes on 
rs. Neville, than I was startled by this expression 

“¢You are very ill. 


JT asked, 


Why did you not send for 


» before ?’ in astonishment. 


‘I knew you were busy, and my other neig! 
have been kind,’ 3 lied ‘But I sent 


ehow feel that Is 


1 this evening 
over, al to see you before 
do not talk of 

|, throwing herself 


1 beside 


The boys—wh 


her and bursting into tear 
» were living out, but came home to 


night—were standing the hearth with 
I noticed tl 


mother said this Mrs 


ey all began to weep 


Neville, how- 
wear to notice them, further than to 


1and the hair of the little one beside 


ani 
apy 
} 


stroke with her 


her, but continued :— 


‘I have long felt very weak and feeble, and have 
but I did not complain, 
The doctor 


ht a week or two since has pro- 


had a sad pain in my breast; 
as I thought it would be of no use. 
says the cold I caug 
duced inflammation, which, he fears, may terminate 
seriously; and, if it were not for my children, Mrs. 
Bruce, I could welcome death as a messenger sent 
but to conduct me to my heavenly home 4 

«You must not speak of dying, my friend,’ saia 
I, with difficulty restraining my tears as I looked a 
the weeping little ones, who, I doubted not, were 
soon to be orphans indeed ; ‘ you must not speak of 


dying; we will get the best medical aid for you.’ 
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“She shook her head, as much as to say it would 
be of no use ; but did not make any further objection 
to the arrangements made for her. Dear woman, 
from this time to the end of her life (she lived but a 
week), every moment | could spare from my own 
necessary duties was devoted to her. How much 
she seemed to love me, and with what aflection her 


eye used to follow me as I busied myself for her 


God will surely reward you for your kindness,’ 
she would sometimes say; ‘for if, in the last day, 
he remembers the food, the raiment, the cup of cold 
water given to the least of his disciples, he will not 
forget your charity to one who, I trust, may style 
herself among the humblest of his followers.’ 

‘And, my Mrs. 


Wiping her tears, “ may I not be said to have had, 


children,”’ said Bruce, here 


even in this world, a rich return for what I did for 
her, in thus having a home provided for me in my 


old age with your dear father; lnow, when he 





is gone, still living in his family, and being happy 
in the dutiful behavior, the love, and respect of his 
children. But to return to Mrs. Neville. She be- 
came gradually weaker and weaker; but, as her 


bodily strength wasted away, her faith grew 





and stronget 
‘If it should please Providence to take you,’ 
] 


‘what disposition do you wish 


said I to her one day, | 


made of your chi dren ?* 
‘I have nothing to say with respect to them,’ she 
red; ‘I intend leaving them entirely in the 


eare of God He has said, in his Holy Word, 


ane 





‘Leave your fatherless children to me ;’ and I feel 
hat [ can fearlessly repose this trust in him. Ro- 
bert, when dy ing, committed us to his holy keep ng; 
and how well were we provided for. Friends were 
raised up for us where we least expected them; and 
why should I distrust him now? Surely, he who 


provides for the young ravens when t 
not suifer my helpless orphans to want 


T 


In this way, her faith continued steadfast unto 
the end Her last act jn this w 1 was to call 
these weeping little ones to her bed * and, with 
her wan hand pressed upon each young head, she 
committed them, individually, in fervent prayer, to 
the watchful care of an ever-present G ] She had 
not attempted to enlist our sympathies for them; 
and she died triumphantly, leas them destitute 


and triendless, with the exception of the tew who 


were interested in them on account of t parents 
You have lately, my « en, beheld the form of 
yur father, cold and insensible to your tears and ca- 


resses, and have watched, with sobs and lamentations, 


form consigned to the silence of the tomb; 





therefore I will not pain you by describing the fune- 
ral of Mrs. 


her children on committing the remains of the 


Neville, or the heart-breaking grief of 
ir last 
friend to the dust. Nor will I portray their distress 


when they were compelled to separate and make 
their home among strangers; but it affords me plea- 
sure to be able to tell you, my dears, that there were 


many willing and eager hands, stretched even across 


LLL 
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the grave of their mother, to offer them a home. For 
our part, we took two, the youngest boy and girl. 
Robert, the eld- 


est, obtained a situation with a merchant, who, hear 


and brought them up as our own. 


ing the particulars of their history, became interested 
in them. He rose from one step to another, and 
finally became a partner in his business. He is now 
a wealthy and respected man. The other boy was 
also adopted and brought up in much better circum- 
stances than they had any reason to expect. He, 
with his younger brother, has also lived to become 
respectable and prosperous. As for the two girls, 
the elder married well; while the one that grew in 
health and beauty by our fireside, the mother’s dar- 
ling, her lot has been cast in the valley of the great 


West. 


farm which in Europe might be called a principality, 


There, amid the far-stretching forests, on a 


a wife and mother, she is spending her days in the 
enjoyment f all that heart can desire. I have 
now done with the history of this family; yet I 


would hat you observe how fearlessly Christian 


parents may repose upon the strength of the pro- 


mises of Him who holds the hearts of all men in his 
may laugh and the worldling 


be made 


hand. 


may sneer, but an appeal may confidently 


The skeptic 


to those whe have noted the dealings of Providence 
as to Whether any who have trusted in him have been 


confounded These children (for we have drawn 
no taney sketch) were homeless, destitute, and with- 
tance the 


out surviving kindred, their only inheri 


guidan¢ ce and protection entreated tor them in the 
fervent prayers of pious parents, yet how infinitely 


better was this than houses or land. God did more 


for them than earthly parents could have done, and 
exemplified in them how confidently a Chi stian’s 
orphan may repose upon his assurance, ‘When thy 
| take thee 


father and mother forsake thee, I wi 


During the telling of this little narrative, the at- 
tention of the widowed Mrs. Bruce had gradually 
been aroused. In mentally contrasting her situation 
with the subject of it, she saw how infinite 
teful 


the mercies she yet enjoyed, and how ungra 


and wicked her heart had been in thus openly re 
r Creator 


belling against the righteous decrees of | 


++} . 


She groaned in anguish, but it was at the recollec 


tion of her own sinfulness From this time for 
her grief assumed a more chastened aspect 
wept, for 


‘‘ Tears befit earth’s parting ;’ 


and the bereaved are permitted these tokens of sor 


row: but there was now bo rebel! ious murmurings 


} 


She reposed more trust- 


mingled with her tears 
fully upon the Rock of Ages, and learned, with 
prayerful confidence, to look forward to a happy 
reunion with the beloved of earth in that world 
where separation is unknown. As for her children, 
they proved living attestations of the truth of the 
promise, ‘“]T have been young, and now am old; yet 


have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 


begging bread 














TIMBERVILLE 


l know you will pardon my long silence, when 


vou learn the important fact that I am at housekee] 


ing. If you have experienced the trials and vexa- 


tions which usually attend the setting up of an 





establishment, surely I shall have your hearty sym- 
pathy. But I do not believe you know anything 
about the enormity of such an undertaking in the 
country In the city, you are free from a thousand 
annoyances and hindrances which we have to endure 
ina place like Timberville, busy, bustling, noisy, and 
growing; a place neither city nor country, but, as 


t 
} 


it were, in a state of betweenrty aping the former, 


yet possessing many of the peculiarities of the lat- 
ter, but in nothing resembling those old-fashioned 
stationary country villages, in one of which I had 
the happiness to be born and reared Dear id 
Green ey! It has been in appearance just w 





it now is. ever since my earliest recoliection 
There was undoubtedly a time when it was new 


and growing, but that time has faded from the me- 





mory of man The only external chi Ss Wwh il 
remark, as | return from time to time to the peace- 
ful shade of its majestic old elms, are, that here and 
there a f has been newly shingled, a tence 
paired, and sionally an entire house has gone up 
Im th I e of one that had fallen qu e to decay 
( by e white-hall 1 patr irchs of the im 
har ng red to their tinal rest, while those 
tir ri ce lanis Who have caught this age’s 
restless spirit of adventure, have gone to “ seek their 
f nes elsewhere Univ such re! n as are con- 
tent to pursue the tranquil tenor of their fathers 
va\ | en vid that Greenvi should evet 
ike a Start and ow 
Here e is no such thing as doing anything 
qi y he whole village must know all your 
1 et s; everybody must have a hand in 
and unless you receive wih a g d g t 
the proffered assistance, you are for ever und 
| resolved to take warning trom t 
1 cert l Mrs D., who came e t res 
t two ¢ S 1! t I 
| sine id e { t ile i 
~ a A the off 1s off Timle 
1 < to } p her get to rr ‘ } 
‘ \ 1 assistan I ers ol 
im 1, t i her ¢ I : elf 
} irniture. and. w was the 1 t ag 
y i lo u < her tr = i t s 
t so I l sa Wil \ r 
! »¢ r - Mrs. Ph 
' ‘ von Mrs. D ked 
\ t k \ it Was then 
poxes 
VOL 





As I did not desire the reputation of being “ stue 
| 


up, | surrendered, w i apparent cheertuiness, n 


house and furniture to the merey ot some ten or: 
dozen ot the Timberville ladies, for the space of 

uta week \ly husband retreated in alarm tron 
the scene of action, and remained quietly at Mrs 
Pratt's until the house was pronounced to be “ to 


hts.’ Joe Pratt said he thought it might with 


more propriety be called to w? vs: avery just re- 
mark of Joe’s; tor actually we were occupied a full 
week longer in undoing the greater part of what the 
lies had done. Everything had to be re-arranged 
The carpets, Which they ! d insisted upon mak ing 
had been sewed tog erin such a manner that the 
seus burst open, at i idings gave out, during 
the process of ni e down, Which was accom 
piis L so crooks it one Would have imagined 
every person Who assiste | thereat to have ditlered 
from the rest in her opinion respecting the manner 
In Which they ought to he Ot course, they had all 
to be taken up, re-sewed, and put down straight 
But, after the siege which the house had under- 
g ] ht I lj reason to congratulate myself 
t the destru f rty had been no greater 
han it was When th unpacked the crockery 
and I saw half a zen pM ¢ and hau at it, | 
certainly expec it see t1 iriV all ) neces 
Consequ I was 1 ktul to escape with the 
3 of a few pieces of ¢ 4 Ist Cnough to spoil a 
et, the dem n of ala amp-shade, whic 
\irs. Harris id s ished in her e% rness to draw 
rom its « t ne a e rumation of a@ valu 
abie¢ i med engra\ » W ch Mrs Bolton (our 
t tr) accid vy dashed against the corner of 
stove, thereby breaking the glass into number 
ess and bu rail e through the middle 
of the } | vi cied that she made 
‘ 1 am ‘ 1p n by s g me the 
ne ! id ) a painting—a couy of womeu 
or ¢ ! | nd 1 ( three | : 1 the dis 
t She « 1] ied this gift with a note 
M I 1 that t paint was one ot a 
, her W en st irecently pure sed in | a 
tw ivir WwW Zt i d in oriental 
. near | Ir. Milliga at traveler 
WV 1 She 1! t in the cily, pronounced it to be 
i yx n ret 1 n 
i ‘ n ent of af rs. my f nd. Joe 
P . S VE ] us ] itle fellow was 
t ‘ re y to assist in sand 
\W ‘ | to take our meals at his mo- 
r’s unt e) was arranged at our new 
Wh that time arrived, and I said 
Well Toe, I ‘ e we are i fixed at 1 the 
oor boy u pleased. He would nu 
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longer have any excuse for running back and forth 


He must stay all day at home, with no relief from 
his mother’s fretfulness and his sister's rebuffs. His 
daily visits to my room, his lessons, and our plea- 


sant rambles together, they must all be given up, 
and Joe was sad 


«“ Joe,”’ 


you very much 


said I, reading his thoughts, “ I shall miss 
‘* And I shall be so lonesome,”’ said he, stretching 
his eyes open very wide, to prevent the tears from 
running out; “ and mother talks of moving away to 
Ohio, too, and then I shall never see you again 

The idea of parting with Joe was paintul to me; 
for I had become greatly attached to him. A thought 
struck me of keeping him withus. I, however. said 
nothing to Joe about it at that time, wishing first to 


When Mr. 


he approve d 


consult my husband on the subject 
Waters came in I mentioned it to him; 
the plan; and we accordingly proposed to Mrs 
Pratt that, in case of her removing from Timber- 


ville, she should leave Joe with us fo 





it least a year 
ortwo. At first, the worthy woman did not appear 
much inclined to accede to the proposal, and dwelt 
with great emphasis upon the pain of parting wilh 
her only son. But as soon as she fairly understood 
that we wished to relieve her from all expense on 
a modification ; 


And so 


Mrs. P. is to remove to Ohio next 


his account, her feelings underwent 
her objections vanished, and she consented 
it is settled 
month, accompanied by her daughters, and Joe is to 
come and live with us; an arrangement highly 
satisfactory to that youngegentieman 

The greatest trouble which | have experienced 
thus far in housekeeping here, has arisen trom the 
difficulty of procuring servants that are good for any- 
thing. During the first two months I had fou 
rent ones. Our first 


girl from the wilds of Pennsylvania, 


- ditle- 
specimen in this line Was @ 
whom Mrs 
Stokes procured for me, and pronounced to be * ex- 
iced in the euphonious cog- 


cellent help ” She re 


nomen ot ** Rowena Ruggles I had been expect- 
ing her for several days, but she did not come until 


the second evening after we were settled in our new 


home. Her approach was announced by the rattling 
of a very noisy lumber wagon, w h stopped in the 
middle of the road in front of our house. I looked 


up and beheld an overgrown, raw-boned girl, accom- 


panied by a gawky boy who drove. The girl was 
seated on a huge pine box. She rose up in the 
vehicle, and, after taking a comprehensive view of 


the house, exclaimed: “ Wal, I guess this ere’s the 


sittiwation. Jeemes, I'll hold the horse while you 


git out and go see ’f the Waterses lives here , if the y 


do, you tell ’em that Miss Ruggles has arriv’ Just 


then a b 


who was passing, gave them the desired 
information, and the girl alighted and came in. She 


entered the front door without taking the slightest 


notice of the bell, and walked into the parlor where 


I was sitting. “How do ye do?” said she: then 


casting herself down on the sofa with native ease 


and freedom of manner, remarked: “ This is Miss 


~~ ene eee ————_———_———_PePyPrPrPyPePPPAmY~S 


Waters, ain’t it?” “ Wal, [’'m Miss 


said she, “the young lady you was sus- 


I assented 
Ruggles,’ 
pectin’.”” After communicating this piece of intelli- 


she tox 





gence, /k off her tawdry pink silk bonnet and 
white gauze long shawl, and, laying them on the 


centre-t 





le, inquired: “Hain’t you no men folks 


round? I] guess Jeemes’|l want 


some resistance 


about fetchin’ in my chist.’”’ But she underrated 


Jeemes’s : 


bilities, for at that moment he came drag- 


ging up the steps the enormous pine box. 


Having. by this time, recovered in a measure from 


the astonishment into which the unceremonious en- 


trance of Miss Ruggles had thrown me, I advanced 


and met the young gentleman in the hall, and, hav- 


rected him where to bestow his sister’s box 


returned to tl lor and requested Rowena to 


bring her bonnet and shawl, and I would show her 
where her room was. She complied; and, on the 
nquired ‘* whether we'd 


way, ben to supper? 


ie affirmative; 


I answered in t whereupon she 


hadn’t had 


Jeemes would want some ’tore he went b 


informed me that she none; and 


ick with 


the survevance.”’ I got them supper, alter which 


Jeemes returned home; and, after g Rowena 


some 


instructions in regard to her work, I retired 
With some misgivings, and left her to wash up the 


dishes. 


Upon farther acquaintance with Miss Ruggles, I 


discovered that she understood housework much 


better than I at first supposed. She could bake, and 
wash, and do plain cooking very well ; but her no 
tions of equality, and her utter ignorance of the pro 


pt enues oOo er station. 
get on with her 


rendered it very difiicult to 


She seemed to exper t me to be in 


the kitchen at work as lon as she was there, though 


m our e lan there Was not enough work t 
occupy 1 \ of her own « Every after 
noon rrayed herself in a very stiffly starched 
pet il ] l mus 1 dress 1 1 ea me il 
pa novels say Her dress ch fas 
ened in he b k e could only hook a tie Wa 
) _ awled out, as she entered Miss Wa 
ters, I'll get you to kk up my frock After I had 
" rmed S se ce for her, she was wont to co! 
plete he 1 et be re e pa r giass Afier h 
iz 4 sted | ad, ve yw rif n around | neck 
put on ay] ‘ ice cuffs decor lwith pink bows 
and stuck an vense red and green plaid rosett 
her mud-colored hair, she threw herself on the sofa 
or, if I did not happen to be occupying it, in r 
large 1 or-( ur, and began to « r e will t 
rest she gene y entert ed me wilh ] 
‘ unt of the various “ ways”’ of 1 various ladies 
Vv WW 1 sie had ¢ l occas ior yd er head 
with remarks like the following I like the wa 
youdo up you Miss Waters I guess | 2 


hand to do up |! myself Sister Batse he’s 
married a Brigham now, and live to Flatt 
here he’s quite a hand to do up hair hern’s 




















iu 44ifN ps ¥ 





looks jest like one Batsey’s got; shouldn’t wonder 
it *twas off the same piece. What did you hef to 
t ,?? 


give a yard for tha 


No matter what I was doing 





reading, writing, 
whatever might be my occupation—it was no check 
It was a dreadful 
but not 
liking to offend her by telling her that I would pre- 


upon Miss Ruggles’s volubility. 
annoyance, and I resolved to get rid of it; 
ter her “room to her company,’ I tried various 
expedients to induce her to spend the afternoon else- 
where. I offered her useful books to read in her 
own room ; but she “ wa/’n’t no hand tor books.”’ I 
investigation, that she could barely 


liscovered, on 
spell out a few words, and had never learned to 


write at all. I offered to teach her, and told her 
that I had a spare writing-desk, which she might 
keep in her room and practice every afternoon. But 
she declined, saying that “she didn’t see no use o’ 
much eddication; her brother Brigham was eddi- 
cated, that all.”? I 


it she had no sewing that she would like to do, and 


and answered for ’em asked 


hinted that her room possessed great conveniences 
for such employment. But “she wa’n’t no hand to 
sew; sister Batsey ginerally made her things for 
her.’’ At length my patience was exhausted, when, 
on returning one evening with Mr. Waters froma 
walk, we found Rowena in the parlor, seated in my 
rocking-chair, with her feet on an ottoman, my Co- 


logne bottle in her hand, and playing the hostess to 
Mr 


The gentlemen had evi- 


Monsieur Laborde, Mr. Griffin, and Bunker, 


who had called upon us. 
dently been highly entertained with her easy man- 
ners and conversational powers. I was thoroughly 
vexed, and told her emphatically to leave the room. 
Her surprise was equaled only by her indignation 
high dudge« 


her, to the great amusement of the 
M ‘* Miss 


She went out in m, Slamming the door 


behind gentle- 


remarked that Roogle 


} 
Laborde 





men 

was very adivertissante Her proceed ngs were 

anything but amusing to me, whatever they might 
ive been to Monsieur and his companions 


When Rowena retreated from the parlor, she 


went out, by way of compensation, to callupon Mrs. 


Crandal, t baker’s wife, our next door neighbor, 


with whom she had struck up an intimacy, and to 
whom she carried a daily report of “* Miss Waters’s 
urus ways.’ No doubt she received that lady’s 


sincerest sympathy in her afflict 


ion, and probably 
as Mr 
id I were sitting in the library, she came 


1 demanded 


acted upon her advice; for the next morning, 


Waters a 


in abruptly an her wages. It was 
Thursday. I had hi 


“Why do you 


wena ?”’ asked I 


herto paid her on Saturdays 

want your money to-day, Ro- 
‘ Because I’m a goin’ to go,”’ said she, angrily 
What is the matter, Rowena?” said I. “ Why 
MT so suddenly ?”’ 
‘Pay her, Fanny, 


band, who is decidedly 


and let her go,’’ said my hus- 


opposed to “ having words”’ 


and got the money 
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for her. But Miss Ruggles was not disposed to 
depart without a few last words 

‘I’m a goin’,”’ said she, ** acause you've made an 
underlin’ of me ever sence Icome here. You hain't 
axed me to set down to the table and take a meal o 
vittels with ye onct ; and Miss Crandal’s help allers 


eats to the table with ‘em, and Miss Crandal’s as 


good as you be, any day; and she says it’s an im- 


persition. And my sister Batsey lived a year and a 


half to Squire Huger’s, to the Flatts, and she allers 


eat to the table with ’em; and they was respecta- 


bler’n you be, and lived in enough sight grander 


house. And then, to cap all, you told me I wa'n’t 
wanted in t’other room last night, and I ain’t a goin’ 
to put up with it no longer; and so—and you may 
git yer work did the best way ye ken, for all | 
care.”’ 

Having thus relieved her mind, she retired, bang- 
ing all the doors, and knocking down several chairs 
came with 


in her exit. In the afternoon, Jeemes 


the surveyance and took away her chist. A few 
days after her departure, my husband received by 
mail the following note, the production of her eddt- 
cated brother-in-law. 
To mister fillip Wotters. sir 

ef you Think that 
you and your Stuck up wife is a goin to Sale to 
hevven in a grander bote than the one your help 
Mistaken i That 


ruggies That you Treted so 


goes i, gess interestin 


your 


young Lady roweny 





shameful is kalkulated to Be a nornament to Sociaty 
and would Be ef it want for such Stick ups as you 
And miss wotters is. i rite to let you no what 


And ladis Thinks of 


so no more | 


gentlemen 


Be 


minded 


And all rite 


such karacters as you ‘rom yours 
contemptably Sitas BbRiGgHam 
l 


On the evening after Rowena left in disgust, Joe 
Pratt came round to see me, and he undertook to 
procure us another girl Ile knew, he said, one 


rked at his 


of company 


but he 


Polly Baily 
mothe r’s when they had a great 


He | 


vw 
ck a 
knew 


ieved she was not verv dricht 


as now out of 1 


cood-nature | 


ta brother’s 
her I 


uce 
I thought I would at least 
d Joe to co 


the ww 


therefore desire 


for a few days 


me 


readily complied, and soon returned with 


ation that Polly would be over in the mornin: 


She would have come with him. but she wanted to 
mend her things and make a new calico apron that 
evening 

The next morning, while I was preparing breal 


fast, Polly arrived. She came in at the back do« 
and hailed me with—- 

Good mornin’, Miss Waters. I s’pose that’s 
you?” 

Yes,” said I; “and I suppose you are Polly 


else,’ said she, 


depositing a 


nobody 
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bundle on the table and taking off her bonnet, 
Her hair, 


small 


Lhe re by a most unique couf “re 


exnibiting 


ch was very thin, was all drawn together at the 


whi 
and 


with a tape string, 


In person, Miss 


summit of her head, tied 


nto a tunny little pigtal 
short and stout, her eyes were set eas in 


and her mouth was entirely on one side 


lacked the d ity and stateli- 
ssor, Miss Ruggles, she tully 
uly in ease and s¢ 

last nicht, 


1 mendin 


half starvec 
children ’twa’n't perlite to take anything mot ’n once, 


and so ye see I darsen’t do it; 


they 


’em away 


got thi 


ugh, she 


for she used to be for ever tellin’ the 


and then, the minnit 


ketcht off the vittels and stuck 


under lock and key 


“] am glad you are satisfied with my arrange- 


ments, 


Po 


said I, escaping from the kitchen, 


and rejoicing at baving thus disposed of one grand 


ditliculty 


But 


burnt to a coal, and quite uneatable 
what could 


Mr 


rusnea 


sM 


that 


Lab 


be the matter with 


Waters 


mutton steaks were 
And the 


it? At the first taste 


weakfast! The 


; ' 
coliece 


turned pale with consternation, 


| restitution’ 


o the door to “ make 
I took a sip, and was « 
I never tasted anyth 


Polly, and 


wale! 
W aters 
rnew ftuncti 
8 wich, 


rem 
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tired to her room. When it was nearly time for “ Your names !’’ said 
came running in agai, quite out of breath, Carline and Lucy, ain't 
exclaiming— “Tell her the 
: , ; ‘ Cs ith s 
«Don’t ye think, Miss Waters, I hain’t took a irry, Wilh a 
‘ 1» " 
' 1 ' ana manner 
stitch in that apron yet oe Sane 
‘Why, Polly,’ said I, “how comes that? 


thought you had been sewing these two h yurs.”’ 


Polly was puzzle 


questions, she « 


is close to the parlor door, and bawled ou 


“Wal, that was what I meant to do,” replied « Miss Waters! the Miss Bis 


Polly ; “‘ but, ye see, I hadn’t more’n got seated by ih con tote dae 

, Inder og he Miss C idal . 

~— ns ‘ » Vas oe — Carline and Lucy 

he s » fre ] arlor winder, and she called 

sa ‘ ” ‘ so you hurry and co! 
throwd down my Lin”? 


I was d 
wanter 


Cape! s 


I eat 

the } 

watci 

enoug! 

slee 1, With ¢ r ‘lei bed, and ¢ 
0 .rlaes j That de ss Crar é 

lookin’-g i Chat made Mi ran down, whereup 
the } mer " hey iver here 

ruther r ; fur when I lived th ta he sent, sax 

had to sleep u arre an old trundle-l \ aie 


ron now.’ I ay 
know, right where : old truck was kept, you 
= oe 4 2 shane my 2 ignorance, and said 


know,”’ &e. Xe her something in tl 
r hone’s of ? Dro. ant "ere wr ( 
My ho} I \ ! nt W d ned trusted that 


} 
i 


1 Course 
I would suecce 
isappointed ; rl tound it utter! mpossible 


to be « te remarked that such scenes were 


to impress anything upon her mind. She could not eving, and they both declared tl 
reme mb« ‘ ie ur to the next 

one d 

through 
ing. Da 
would i 
and as « 


same b 


time 

blers would have been 

always superintended 1 very 
The day after she came, the fastidious sisters rformance which she | act vith the 

Bigelow (Carry and Lut 1 me a She was incorrigible ally de- 

just gone up stairs to dress, having bee neg irou ase me, that I was unwi to give her 

longer than usual witht \ ada s,bV 1 . { ‘ my mgenulty the ut ) to 

son of Polly’s awkwardne 

answered the summons of 

ladies with a very vocilerous ** Why 


you do? Come in.” weeks, 
‘Is Mrs. Waters at home?’ said } "arry, felt very 
with great d gnity 
O yes; she’s to hum,” re nded Polly 
jest Went up stairs to put on her tother tl 
the parlor; take some cheers; now take 
* The ladies declined. “ W hat, can 
yw Miss Waters would like to hey 
IT should 
our names to Mrs Waters.”’ said 
Bigelow, commandingly 
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Since then I have been without 




















when I presented her a black silk apron, ready for Avon Springs. 
made, a ecstasy at the addition of a collar and a domestic, and, by dint of putting out the washing, 
pa ( to this g and having ‘‘ old Sammy,”’ an honest, faithful negro 
Why, Miss Waters!” said she, “you don’t man, to come every morning and ‘do up the 
mean ’ hese right out and out, do you? chores,”’ I am getting on very well—nay, I enjoy it 
{ Lin P I re p 1 thoroughly In fact, I did not know the extent of 
And t they ‘ducted from my wages ?”’ my own powers, until necessity forced the discovery 
} ms; t are a present; and here is upon me; and as every day strengthens my confi- 
I te dence in my own abilities, and my husband declares 
Wal, | say for’t!’’ exclaimed she, ‘ you de a that he ne\ was so happy in his life, [ think | 
( ¢ v 1 and n mist ’ | show these to sh give myself no farther tre uble about helps, , 
N (ra you see | t she sed to make as long as we re le at Timberville 
I cel i {1 \ . 1 clus Mrs. Cr il, having now no other means of espi- 
| ) style, I ) g vou to onage, has struck up a back-door acqu e with 
! 1a ot ps I w not met nd ver | ie begins to think me 1 roud, 
‘ s inexhaust after since Lam rto ti hold and 
t! t \ m | ive do’? mys« ~ la brought in to ster- 
t ] | . ( e first Was at day, a pres some very nice é ag 
] \ \ 1 | dismis l did you eve ur « m t t bread 
at t ‘ faw st. a lazy wu with, and : \ me direc s fort them, 
b ‘ ect idea which tend to put into practice next g-day\ 
, . . @ vy saw two of our But there comes Mary W@lis. The dear girl's 
I t pe x a drunken, black frequent and unceremonious visits, constitute a great 
r to said she, “ what share of my € yment. I have but lately learned 
V l ‘ tw \ s ow e to dow d something I lary’s early history | te to give 
da g Chis ary cluded it to you at some future time ; perhaps in my next 
tot el, la rly se it a few weeks ago F. M. W. 
= — -—-e-o > _ 
_ . , 
VILLIAM MULCI 
Arp me, sist I 4 Brow Ke IT lit skies 
W ! : I’m , B shaded— 
5 
oO é ; P rt beating ligh 
M s 4 ; rire £ ness never— 
W ef , Mit vhere Genius 
Far st f . ; Pr u sparkles ever— 
Se @ enensane tis ’ All should blended be, 
Free and sw ’ } Mind, and heart, and feature, 
Minnie claims a } By a pencil free, 
Love’s own soul revealing— Bold, yet true to nature 
‘ } ; 
ea Toes 5 ; <se Cuorvus. Minnie, fair and young, &e 
ead to poet’s fe ; 
Who could shun the task 
; ili tiki at é = Once, when Care w ld lower 
en suc r eyes a } Over the soul of g . 
: \ dane ‘nt R vine had powe 
; ro n all its sadness, 
Cuorvs. Minnie, ta ) \lo its tI uN 
Wo “ to heaven, ; 3 Slab tie alaaadid 
° That ana 8 tor ; J though fleeting, true 
Unt * P en, lon ik ght the morrow— 
Iw . ly t . Now 18s ened heart 
As it looks this minute— Where no lamps are shining 
Truth, and Love, and Grace eam the ney agent 
Making sunshi n it S ait s bes 
Of thy form and soul, span oie oan. ; 
rn On the eart iow Kneeling, 
. : o or . _ e ’ Tot t heart of thine, : 
<p aaa Shrir { love and feeling 
Brightly glancing eyes Cuorvs. Minnie, fair and young, &c. 
Cheeks of bloom unfaded— 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Come, let’s be mad: by yea and nay, my son 
Shall have the Turkish monarchy; he shall 
Have it directly. The twelve companies 
Shall be his kickshaws.—CaRTWRIGHT. 


To us, even now in the midst of a wonderful tem- 
perance reiorm, with Father Matthew in the land to 
second the great moral progress, and to make its 


once impressive and re 


claims at gious, for the 
contemplation of succeeding time as for the benetit 
of our own, it will be difficult to conceive the ex- 
cesses Which prevailed in the use of ardent and 
vinous beverages in the days of which we write. 
They had harder heads, probably, in those days than 
in ours; they could drink with more audacity, and 
under fewer penalties, physical and moral, in their 
debauches ( ertainly, they were then far less ob- 
noxious to the censure of society for the licentious 
orgies in which it was the delight of all parties to 
indulge; and, indeed, sociely seldom interfered, 
unless, perhaps, to encourage the shocking practice, 
and to goad the young beginner to those brutal ex- 
cesses from which the natural tastes might have 
revolted. 


‘‘TIe was a milk-sop,’? in proverbial 


language, “* who could not carry his bottle under his 
belt.” ‘* Milk for babes, but meat for men,’’ the 
language of the apostle, was the ironical and scorn- 


ful phrase which the veteran toper emp ved when 


encountering a more abstemious companion than 
himself Precept and example thus combined, it 


was scarcely possible for the youth to withstand the 


pernicious training; and the terrible results have 
ensued to our period, and still measurably hold their 
ground, in practice s which it will need the continued 
labors of a generation of reformers wholly to ob- 
literate To drink deep, as they did In F anders, 
Was quite a maxim with the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution on both sides; and too many of the American 
generals, taught in the same school, were much 
more able to encounter their British adversaries 
over a bottle than in the trial and the storm of war 
Scotch drinking was always as famous as Dutch or 
English. 


surd to speak of the indulgence of the Irish as dis- 


Indeed, it is, and has ever been quite ab- 


tinguishing them above their sister nations in a 


comparison of the relative degrees of excess which 


marked their several habits. The Scotch have 
always drank more than the Irish; but they drank 
habitually, and were thus less liable to betray their 
Balfour was a fair sample of his country- 
He had one of those 


table heads which preserve their balance in spite 


excesses 


men in this praetice indomi- 


of their potations A night of intoxication would 


scarcely show any of its eflects in the morning, and 


certainly never operated to embarrass him in the 
execution of his daily business. Ilis appearane 


u 





mally would seldom warrant you in suspec 

him of any extreme trespasses over his wine. [ie 
would be called, in the indulgent phrase, as well of 
that day as our own, a generous or free liver—one 
who relished his Madeira, and never suflered it to 


Worst his tastes or his capacities. Such men usually 


pay the penalty in the end; but we need not look 
so far forward in the present instance. Enough for 
us that, with the departure of the ladies and the 
supposed loyalist, and Captain Dickson, the worthy 
commandant of Charleston determined to make a 
night of it. In this he was me asurably seconded by 
Cruden, however, had a coolei 


Les ides, he had 


a master passion, Which sufficed to keep him watch- 


his companion 


head and a more temperate habit 


ful of his appetites, and to guard against the moment 
drank. What oflicer of the 
i lid 


army, in those days, did not drink, who had served 


ol excess Still he 

three campaigns in America, after having had the 

training of one or more upon the continent ? 
] 


‘*The wine improves, Cruden,’’ said Balfour 


“ T say, Mercury, how much of this wine have you 
in the cellar ?”’ 

‘We don’t keep wine in the cellar, master,”’ re- 
plied the litera] Bacchus, who showed himself at 
the entrance When summoned; “ we kee p it in the 
garret 


“Well, 


much of this wine in the garret 


well. no matter where. Have you got 


th 


«A smart chance of it, I reckon, sir.” 


«“ What an answer! 


But this is always the case 
with a negro. <A smart chance of it—as if ove 
could understand anything from such an answer 
Have you got a thousand bottles ?”’ 


«“ Don’t think, sir.” 














‘*Five hundred ?”’ 
‘Can't say, general.” 
iy then ? 
Oh, more than five—more than fifty, sir 


‘ Enough for to-night then, at all events, Go and 


bring us a few more bottles. This begins to thicken. 
I say, Cruden, [ can respect even a rebel who keeps 
good liquors. Such a person must always possess one 


or more of the essentials of a gentleman 


be px 


He may not 
ctly well bred, it is true, for that depends as 


much on good society as upon good wines; but he 


shows that, under other circumstances, something 
might have been made of him. But why do you 


? 


not drink You neither drink nor talk. Finish that 


glass now, and tell me if you do not agree with me 


that the man deserves respect whose wines are 


mim? hle.’? 
UNLIN pea hable 


“IT can readily acknowledge the virtues which I 


inherit 
Good—very good. It is a phrase to be remem- 
bered so long as the work of sequestration goes on 





with such happy results But good fortune does 
not seem to agree with you. You are moody, Cru- 
den 

lt th effect of the Madeira. Wine always 
makes e so I like it, pe rhi ps, a8 W as any 
bod but it sours me for a season. I become mo- 
I t bu h, unge ial — oie 

Viat an effect! It is monstrous. It is only 
b ise you stop short where you should begin. 

< deep,” was the counsel of the little poet of 
Pwickenham That ’s the only secret. Do you 
read poetry, Cruden? I could swear no!”’ 

N deed, it appears to me great nonsense.”’ 

It « es to me—the taste for it, I mean—al ways 
with m quor I never think of it at other pe- 
riod I would keep a poet myself, if I could find a 
I per one Poor Andre did some rhyming for me 
once, but it went like a broken-winded hackney 
Harry Barry has a sort of knack at verse-making 
but = monstrous insipid, and only fit for his friend 
MeMuhon. ‘Me and my friend McMahon!’ ‘Me 

Imy f id Barry! Are you not sick of the 
ete i peech of these two 5s eat-eared boobies, 


when they prattle of each other ?”’ 

«“] never listen to them.”’ 

« You are right; but as I talk a great deal myself 
over my wine, I can’t do less than listen to the 
brutes when I am sober.”’ 


“T say 


the search of this place to-morrow ? We should 


Balfour, have you given any orders about 


take it early 


“Oh, you are too impatient. Your avarice gets 


the better of you Sutlicient for the day is the 


plunder thereof. No cares to-night. Ha! Jupiter, 
This was said to Bacchus, as he arranged half a 
dozen dusty bottles upon the sideboard. 

Draw one of tho-e corks; put the bottle here ; 


r 1? e skins, and prepare to answer.”’ 


lie was obeyed. 





‘* Now stand there, that we may have a good 


view of you. Your name is Brutus, you say ?” 


' 
* Bacchus, master. 


* Bacchu Bacchus! Strange that I should al- 


ways forget. Bacchus, you have a very beautiful 
young mistress.”’ 


The negro was silent 


* Do you not think so, fellow ?”’ 


‘She always good to me, master.’ 


“And that, you think, means the same thing 
Well, we'll not di-pute the matter. Now, Bacchus, 
do you think that your young mistress Cares a cop- 
? 


per for any of the young officers at Dorchester 


Speak up, like a man.”’ 


“1 don’t know, general 


*“ You general me, you rascal! But you sha’n’t 


out-generai me I tel Answer, 


you, you do know 


sirrah didn t they ¢ ne here c 


nstantiy alter your 





young mistress sn’t that handsome fe low, 


r, always here 


‘ Balfour, Balfour,’ interposed Cruden, “do not 


forget, I beg you, that Proctor is my kinsman. 
«“ Pshaw! Why will vou be throwing your ne- 


> 


ph w constantly in my teeth I<n’t ours a common 


cause? Don’t we stand or fall together? And if 
your kiusman is in our way, sha’n’t we thrust him 
out of it? Whiat’s he to either of us whea the ac- 


counts are to be made up?” 





«My sister’s child. Balfour.”’ 

‘Pish, were he your own now! Don’t interrupt 
the negro Ll say. Neptune, wouldn't you like to 
see your young mistress we narried ? 

“If she have no objection, master 


‘A judicious answer! Well, she can have no 


I reckon, master.’ 
‘She shall have a governor for her husband, Jv- 


piter rd 


I mean to be governor here, Pluto, as soon as we’ve 


she shall—and vou shall be his body servant 


driven all these rebels out; and she shall be my 


Do you hear, fellow?” 


wile 

“ Yes, si 

‘You’re a sensible fellow, Bacchus, and know 
that a governor ’s something more than a major of 
foot, or dragoons either. He makes majors of 
foot and dragoons—ay, and unmakes them, too, 
when they’re troublesome I say, Cruden, this 
affair looks squally for Proctor; it does; and yet 
I’m sorry for the fellow, I am I like him as 
much on his account as your own Come, we'll 
drink his health 


Cruden filled his glass moodily, and drank. Bal 


>»? 


You won’t refuse that 


four proceeded— 

«“ You think, Cruden, that I am talking with too 
much levity? Don’t deny it. I see it in your face. 
You look as surly as Sir William, with the last 
touches from the tail of the gout—just beginning to 
be unmiserab'e. But, you shall see, I will conduct 
the rest of the good fellow’s examination with due 


sobriety.”’ 

















“If you have any more questions to ask, let him 


answer about the 


“ Ay, 
what t 


pale 
to be sure > I meant to come to 


yuubles vou. 


hat. I see 


Ho, Pluto, your master was a 


gentleman; I know, from your manners. I ean 


always tell 


They re- 
That is to 
} 


eman before he pecaine 


a gentleman by his servants 


flect his manners; they imitate them. 


* master wes a gent 


are no longer his servant, and youw 


a rebel You 


continue a gentleman still. Your master was rich, 


‘le xpect, sir 
“He had lands and negroes, and, I feel certain, 


tt good wines. Now 


pcx 


ke 


of a gentleman who is rich, he 


Plutus, among the qualities 


nust be in possession 
of a famous service of plate; he must have urns of 
silver, punch-bowls, plate 
pots, milk-pots, and a thousand things necessary to 


the table and 


Vases, t apots, Cream- 


the sideboard, made out of the bright 


metal, eh ?”’ 
“ Yes, sir 
“And, Juno. your 


he? 
“O ves, sir.’ 


| expect so ”? 


master had them all, hadu’t 


“Where are they, Bacchus?”’ put in Cruden. 


master 


*T don’t knew, 


‘“ What Well! Go on, Colonel Cruden, go on: 
if you are not satisfied with my—ah!—with my 
mode o f waking this little domestic inquisition, 
why tare at perfect liberty to—to do it better, if 
you can 

Cruden suilenly apologized, as he perceived that 
there Was no pro} ty in doing otherwise 

Go on, Ba u I didn’t mean to take the game 


out of your bi Is No one e 


f you're right, Colonel Cruden. | 


uld do it better.”’ 


do think that | can—ah—examine this gentleman of 


é fully as any gowned inquisi- 
-of—Westminster. 


as is—succes 


a near 


tor of But you’ve put me out. 
I must have something stronger than Madeira to 
restore my nu ry. Isay, Brutus—Baechus—have 


, 


you the water heated 
“Yes, sir 
“And did your 


the decency, fellow, to ke ep in 


cveneral.”’ 
master—that was—did he have 
his cellar any good 
old Scotch whi: 

‘* T don’t think, master; but there is some particu- 
jar fine cld Jamaica.’’ 


“ There is? It will do Jamaica is only an 


apology fer old Seotch whisky; but it is such an 
apology, Cruden—I say, Cruden, it is such an apo- 
logy as any gentleman may accept. I must have 
some ot if 

The bottle was already on the sideboard which 
contained the then favorite liquor of the South— 
Madeira being excepted always—and Bacchus was 
soon engaged in placing the spirits, the sugar, and 
the boiling water under the hands of Balfour, who 
insisted upon uniting the adverse elements himself. 
There, 


bless the 


“How gloriously it fumes! 
drink of that, old fellow, and 
' 


you shall have a draught your- 


Cruden ; 
hand that 


made it. Bacchus, 


* 


self- you shall, you handsome old rascal—the better 


to be able—you bear—to answer my questions 


There is much of this Jamaica?” 
‘Smart chance, general. 
“ Drink, fellow, and forget your old master in 
your new.”’ 

The 


commandant of Cha 


negro showed some reluctance; and the 


eston, from his chai 


rising 
h one hand, while 
cing pr 


Few negroes reject such u bever- 


seized the tellow by his wool wit 


he torced the huge goblet, with its sn ation 


into his mouth 


age, or any beverage containing spirits; and Bac 
chus, though a tolerably temperate fellow, swal- 
lowed the draught without much reluctance or sul- 
fering. 
And now for this plate, Caesar ?”’ 
“Yes, si 
‘“ You say there was plate 4 
“ Yes, sir.”’ 
“ Where was it ke pt 
‘‘In hitthe room up stairs, sir.’ 
se 


“ Have you the key to that room ? 
‘It’s on the bunch, master.”’ 
“Show it me.’ 

The negro pointed it out Balfour grasped it 


firmly, and shook it tree from the rest. 


“And now, fellow, where’s the key to your 
wine vaults—your cellar ?”’ 
Garret, Bacchus ?’’ inte rposed Cruden 
‘IT thank you, Colonel Cruden. But had you—! 


say, Cruden, in a moment more I should have used 
the word myselt Garret, tellow ? 
‘T left it in the door, master, last time 1 went up, 


thinking maybe you might want more of the Ma- 


say that a negro lacks forethought? Ah, Bacchus 


you are the man for me. Come, Cruden, let us g¢ 
‘Whither ? What do you mean ? 

T wine vaults—to look into the 

plate ' Now or never | 

» the extent of our possessions, old boy, be- 

fore I sleep to-night.” 

The 


pre. a 


curiosity of Cruden—his cupidity, rather— 


ed over his sense of propriety Ile was 


quite as ready for the exploration of the pnlate-room 


as was Balfour for the wine-cellar; and the two 


started, without further delay, under the guidance 


of Bacchus, bearing the candle. It was only when 
into the great 


way below stairs, that our lovers 


they emerged from the dining-room 


passage above 
were first apprised of the danger in which they 
stood of discovery The voice of Bacchus first told 
them of the probable intrusion of the British officers 
into a portion of the dwelling not assigned to them, 
and in which their presence, at that hour of the 
The alarm of Ka 

Her tears, with 


night, was totally unexpected 


tharine Walton may be imagined 
regard to the safety of her companion, were natu- 
rally mixed up with the apprehensive sense of female 


which must sufler from any detection 


at | cacy. 


sungieton shured un thi 


under such circumstances 











apprehension, with regard to her, more than any 
with 1 ird to himeelt He felt few tears of his 
personal satety, for he was conscious that he pos- 
sessed, in the last resort, a means for escape, in the 
conviction that he could, himself, easily deal with 


the two enemies, encountering him, as they would, 
unexpectedly To feel that his pistols were ready 
»his grasp in his belt, that the dagger was in his 


gripe and free for use, was to reassure himself, and 
yenable him, with ¢ omposed nerves, to quiet those 


of his fair companion. Meanwhile, the two Britons, 


both somewhat unsteady, though not equally so, 
made their way up the stairs. The anxiety of Bac- 
is to give due warning to those above, prompted 


more frequently than seemed necessary to Bal- 


i insist, in loud tones, upon the necessity of 


he greatest caution in ascending a flight of steps 
which, he repeated, were more than ordinarily 


he 


a sweeping 


on to the banister, general,’ cried, 


on seeing the commandant make lurch 


ugainst the wall; “these st ps are mighty high and 


steep 
Shut fellow, and go ahead 


up, Throw your 


behind you, that we may see the steep- 


ness. There, that will do. This is a large house, 
Cruden, eh? The proprietor contemplated a nume- 
rous progeny when he built. Solid, too: feel these 
bar ‘ 


\ll mahogany,’’ was the answer 


And carved. Old style, and magnificent. These 
provincials were ambitious of showing well, eh? 
An old house, eh? I say, Pluto, is this house 
haunted ” 

Haunted, master ?”’ ° 


Yes, fel Don’t you understand? Have 
you any 
W hy 
W hat old lady 
The lady of the old Landg 
Lan - 
Vow.’ 


had their nobiles in 


ow 


bout 


ghosts a 


yes, Sil The old lady walks, they say 





dgrave ?”’ exclaimed Cruden, inquiringly 


answered Baltour ‘You know that they 
were the 


lord or baron— 


this prov nee there 


Landgraves—which is Germun tor 


and their Cassicoes, which is Indian for another 


sort of nobility; and their Palatinos, which is a step 


higher than both, I’m thinking—a pretty little estab- 


lishment for a court in the woods. It was a nice 


sort of fancy of Lord Shaftesbury, after whom they 


christened this river and its sister Ashley and 
Cooper—and if the old fox hadn't had bis hands full 
of other conceits, we might have had him here set- 
ting up as a sort of Prince Macklevelly, the Italian, 


’ 


on his own account.’ 

All this was spoken as Balfour hung upon the 
banister, midway up the steps, steadying himself 
for a renewed effort, and balancing to and fro, with 
his eves stretched upwards to the dim heights of 
the lofty ceiling 


“« Yes said he, continuing the subject, “an old 


house, and a great one—nvt ill-planned for a palace ; 
the family an old one, and of the nobility.’ 


eee 


‘An Indian nobility,’ said Cruden, somewhat 
contemptuously. 

“ Well, and why not? 
ther savage or Saxon; and I’|] marry into it when I 


Is it not 


Nobility is nobility, whe- 


can. Take my advice, and do the same 


arranged between us that we are to divide the fair 
adies of this establishment ? I am to have the 
young one, Cruden, old tellow—being more suited 


you know, by reason of my youth and good-fellow- 


ship, to her tender years. The stately and magnifi- 


cent aunt, Mistress Barbara, who has a right to the 


quarterings of her great grandsire, and is an heiress 


in her own right, they tell me—she is the 


You 


She will preside like a princess in your 


very fel- 


low for you, Cruden. will make a famous 


cm uple. 
Pinckney Castle ; and the royal ships, as they enter 


the harbor, will be u a salute 


Yes, | 


fellow. without 


always sure to give j 


yield to you the aunt; I do, Cruden, old 


grudging; and will content myselt 
modestly with the young creature 

This was spoken at fits and starts, the tongue of 
our worthy commandant, by this time, having thick- 
ened considerably, to say nothing of frequent spas- 
modic impediments of speech, known as hiccups to 
the vulgar. 


‘You are disposed of in a somewhat summary 


manner, Kate,’’? whispered Singleton to his com- 
panion, both of whom had heard every syllable that 
was spoken 
* The brute! 
“ What would Aunt Barbara say to a 


“If she be 


* was the muttered reply 


awake,’’ said Katharine, “ 


it all. It will greatly provoke her.” 

‘Il can fancy her indignation! How she tosses 
her head !”’ 

“ TIush, Robert; they advance.” 

“If we are to divide all our spoils, Balfour,’? was 


the slow reply of Cruden, “upon the principle you 
lay down, my share would be a sorry one.”’ 
“What! ? Ha! ha' 


You go for tenderer spoils, do you; but I warn you 


you won't take the antique 


no squinting towards my Bellamira. She is mine! 





Look elsewhere, if the old lady don’t suit you; but 
look not to the young one Divide the spoils 
equi to be sure! ‘ Pickings’ was the word ot 


our backwood’s captain—the unsophisticated hea 


! ¢Pickings!’ The rascal might as well have 


then 


called it stealings at once. But here we are, landed 


at last are these 


Hello, Brutus, whose portraits 
Ha! that’s a pretty woman— 


W ho’s that, Plutus” 


Lift your light, rascal 
devilish like our virgin queen 
Your young mistress ?”’ 
“ No, sir; 


gravine.”’ 


‘‘God bless her nobility 


that’s her great grandmother, the Land- 


! It’s from her that my 
Queen of Sheba inherits her beauty. I shall have 
no objection to marry into a family where beauty, 
I shall 


my strength 


wealth, and title are hereditary love her 


And this 


with all my heart and al 
Scipio? ° 


“ That’s master, the colonel, 


sir—Colonel Wal- 
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The rebel! Fling it down from the walls, fel- 
low. I'll have no rebel portraits staring me in the 
tace—ime, the representative here ot his most sacred 
majesty, George the Third, King of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Defender of the Faith, and father of a 
say, down with the rebel-rascal, 
We'll have a bonfire of all 


They shall none escape 


hopeful family. I 
fellow ; down with it! 
the tribe, this very night 


me. I have burnt every efligy of the runagates I 
could lay hands on; and, by the blessed saints! I 
will serve this with the same dressing. Do you 
Down with it!” 


her 


bear. Beelzebub ? 
W alton, 


soul dilating with indignation, was about to dart for- 


Katharine in place of hiding, her 


ward to interpose, totally forgettul of her situation, 
when the arm of Singleton firmly wrapped her 
waist. In a whisper, he said— 


Do not move, Kate, dearest; they will hardly 


do what this drunken wretch requires. But even 
should they, you must not peril yourself for the 
portrait, however precious it may be to your sym- 
pathies. Subdue yourself, dear heart. We must 
submit for a season.” 


were I but a man!”’ said the high-souled 


* Un, 
damse}, almost audibly. 

«Hush, Kate! Believe me, I prefer you infinitely 
as you are.’ 

‘Oh, how can you jest, Robert, at such a mo- 
ment ? 

‘* Jest ! 


life.”’ 


I never was more serious in my 


>? 


‘* But your tone 
‘Says nothing for my heart, Kate. It is better 
if we can; and play with words, at the 


we dare 


to 
moment when, though 


smile, 
we feel daggers, 
not use them.’’ 

Meanwhile, the negro made no movement to obey 


orders of Balfour. He simply heard, and looked 


the 
in stupid wonderment. 

‘Do you not hear me, fellow? Must I tear down 
the staring efligy myself?” 

He advanced as he spoke, and his hands were 
already uplifted to the picture, when Cruden inter- 
posed— 

Leave it for to-night, alarm 


Balfour. You will 


the household. Besides, you will give great offence 
to the young lady. I don’t love rebels any more 


than you, and will help to give themselves as well! 


as their efligies to the fire ; but let it be done quietly, 
and after you've sent the girl to town. You wouldn’t 


wish to hurt her feelings ? 
Hurt her feelings? No! How could you imagine 
rebel 


such a vain thing? Of course, we'll leave the 


for another season. But he shall burn in the end, as 
sure as I’m Nesbitt Balfour.”’ 
Robert,’ whispered Katharine, 
accents, “that portrait must be sared from these 
It every 


in trembling 


wretches. must be saved, Robert, at 


hazard.”’ 


“Jt shall be, Kate, if I survive this night.’ 


‘« You promise me, and that is enough.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The lane is guarded: nothing routs us but 


The villainy of our fears.—CyMBELINE 


Tue lovers were suddenly hushed, in their whis- 
pered conversation, by the nearer approach of the 
British had, at 


his companion to forget the rebel portraits for awhile, 


otlicers Cruden length persuaded 


and to address himself earnestly to the more import- 
Under the ¢ 
h to the 


to the 


ant object of their search uidance of 


the reluctant Bacchus, they drew nig plate 


chamber, or the closet, in which, according 


negro, the silver of the household was usually kept 
This apartment was placed at the extre mity of the 
passage, closing it up apparently in this quarter, but 
with a narrow avenue leading beside it, and out upon 


rear of the building. It was in 


that 
The outlet to the balcony was 


a balcony in the 


this narrow passage Katharine and her lover 
had 


closed 


the 


taken shelter 
by a small door; and against this they leaned, 
ght 


reasonably 





in depth of shadow. With the dim candle 


the enemy, they might 


which guided 


hope, in this retreat, to escape his notice—unless, 


indeed, the light were brought to bear distinetly 
upon their place of hiding. Here they waited, in 
dee p silence and suspense, the approach of the 


British officers 
Bacchus might have saved the commandant and 
the commissary the trouble of their present search 


He well knew that the silver of the household had 


all disappeared. It is true that he knew not posi- 


tively what route it had taken; but his conjectures 





were correct upon the subject. He was prudently 
silent, however—rather preterring to seein ignorant 
of a matter in which a too great knowledge might 
have ended in subjecting him to some of the respon- 
sibility of the abstraction. They reached the door, 
and Balfour fumbled with the keys, to the great im- 
patience of his eompanion, who more than once felt 
tempted to offer his assistance; but forbore, from 
sutlicient experience of the tenacious vanity of the 
commandant. At length the opening was etiected, 
and the two darted in—Bacchus lingering at the en- 
trance, prepared to make a hasty retreat should the 
discoveries of his superiors result in any threatening 
explosion. Fora time, their hopes were encouraged 
They beheld several rows of broad shelves, almost 
covered with old boxes, some of which were fast- 
ened down. 
these ; but, at length, the unpleasant conviction was 


It required some time to examine 


forced-upon them that they had wasted their labor 
upon a beggarly account of empty boxes. 

‘“ Baechus,”’ said Cruden, “is there no other 
eloset ?”’ 

«« Bacchus, you beast, where’s the plate, I say ?” 


°T ain’t here, general,” humbly responded the 
trembling negro. 

«Well, that’s information for which we are grate 

ful; but, you bloody villain, if you don’t find it—if 


a spoon’s missing, a cup, atankard, a pot, a—a—I’l] 


have you hung up by the ears, you villain, with your 
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head downward, like Saint Absalom! Do you hear 


Plutus ? 


> ’ 


Do you know how it feels Do you know—— 

«“ Ask him, Balfour, if there are not other closets.” 

* Poh! poh! Cruden; am I the man, at this ime 
of day, to be taught how to put the question to a 
son of Ishmael? What do we want with closets? 
What have we got by looking into closets? It’s the 
plate we want; the precious metals, the cream of 
Potosi—the silver, the ingots, the Spanish bars, you 
sooty, black, Ethiopian, Beelzebub; and if they’re 
not forthcoming—ay, to-night, this very hour—you 
shall have dispatches for your namesake and grand- 
father, you nefarious Pluto—head downwards, you 
son of soot and vinegar! Do you hear? Head 
downwards shall you swim the Styx, old Charon, 
with a fifty pound shot about your neck, by way of 
ballast for a long voyage. The plate, old villain, if 
you wish to be happy on dry land, and keep your 
honest Ethiopian complexion !”’ 

Bacchus declared himself fully sensible of the 


dangerous distinction with which he was threat- 


ened ; but declared himself, in good set terms, and 
with the most earnest protestations, totally gnoraut 
of the whereabouts of the missing treasure 

“I’m a poor nigger, master; they never gave the 
silver to me to keep. The colonel or young missus 
always kept the keys.” 

Tell us nothing, fellow,” said Cruden. “We 
know perfectly well that you are the trusted servant 
of your rebel master; we know that you have 
he ped to hide the plate away. Show us where you 
have hidden it, and you will be rewarded; retuse, 
or prete ud not to know, and as certainly as the com- 
mandant swears it, you will be hung up to the near- 
est tree 

‘«‘ Head downwards !"’ muttered Balfour 
“If you will b’lieve a poor black man when he 
swears, master, I swear to you I never had any 


hand in hiding it.’’ 


“Swear, will you. old Pluto? And by what god 
will vour reverence pretend to swear, eh ?”’ was 


the demand of Balfour. 


by the blessed Lord, master!” 


“] swear 
Poh! poh! that won't do, you old rapseallion 
Would you be taking the name of the Lord in vain? 
Would you have me encourage you in violating the 


Ten Commandments ? 


Besides, you irreverent 
Ichabod, such an oath will never bind such a sable 
sinner as you are. No, no; you shall swear by the 
Bull Apis, you Egyptian; you shall swear by the 
Horned Jupiter, by the Grand Turk, and by Ma- 
homet and Pharaoh Do you hear? Will you 
swear by Jupiter Ammon ?”’ 

«“ T never hear of such a person, master.”’ 

‘You never did! Is it possible? You see, Cru- 
den, how lamentably ignorant this rebellious rascal 
is. I shall have to take this Ethiopian into my own 
keeping, and educate him in the right knowledge. I 
will teach you, Busiris, and make you wise—that is, 


if Ido not hang you. But hang you shall, by all 


the gods of Egypt—and that is an oath I never 


Do you know what hanging means, eh? 


break—unless you show where you have hid this 
treasure,”’ 

‘I never hide it, master: I swear by all them 
people you mention !”’ 

” People ! The y are gods, fellow, gods! But he 
swears, Cruden; he swears.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ said the other; *‘ and as he does not seem 
to know about the hiding, let him conduct us to the 
other closets and close rooms. There are other 
rooms, Bacchus,’’ continued Cruden, who ventured, 
upon the somewhat drowsy state of Balfour, to take 
a leading part in the examination. 

‘Some rooms down stairs, colonel,’ said the 


? 


‘* Down stairs But are there no others above 


stairs? What is this « pening here, for example ? 
Whither does this avenue lead ?’’ and, as he in- 
quired, he approached the mouth of the passage, at 
the extremity of which Katharine Walton and her 
lover Were concealed 

‘Here, Bacchus, bring your light here! This 
place must lead somewhere—to some chamber or 
closet. Let us see. Your light! Ten to one this 
conducts us to the hiding-place of the treasure.”’ 

The hand of Katharine clasped convulsively the 
arm of Singleton, as she heard these suggestions 


Iler companion felt all the awkwardness of their 


situation; but he apprehended little of its dangers 
He felt that he was quite a match for Cruden, even 
against the half-drunken Balfour; and he had no 


doubt that Bacel 





is Would not wait for his orders ot 
those of his mistress to join in a death-grapple with 
the enemy. Ile gently pressed the hand of the 
maiden, with the design to reassure her; then 
quietly felt the handle of his dirk. His breathing 
was painfully suppressed, however, as he waited 
for the movement or the reply of Bacchus. ‘That 
faithful fellow was sutliciently prompt in the en- 
deavor at evasion. 

‘“ That’s only the passage into the open balcony, 
master; that jest leads out into the open air;”’ and, 
speaking thus, he resolutely bore the light in the 
opp site direction. 

‘Never you mind; bring the light here, fellow 
let us see’’—the very apparent reluctance of Bac- 
chus stimulating the curiosity of Cruden. 

“The open air!” said Balfour. “To be sure, I 
want a little fresh air. The baleony, too! That 
should give us a view of the prospect. The scene 
by starlight must be a fine one. We'll but look out 
for a moment, Cruden ; and then give up the search 


for the night. I’m slee 





py, and, after another touch 
of the tankard, will dot] boots and buff. and to bed 
This ignoramus knows nothing. We'll find the 


plate in the cellar, or under some of the trees, with 
a little digging. Den’t be uneasy; I carry a divin- 
ing rod, which is pretty sure to conduct me to al! 
hiding-places. It only needs that the rod should be 
put in pickle for awhile. Ha, fellow, do you know 


what is meant by a rod in pickle 


“ Don’t let us forget the balcony. Balfour. Do 


you not wish to look out upon the night ?”’ 
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“Ay, true; to be sure.” 


“ Here, fellow, Bacchus, your light here.” 


* Yes, sir,’ was the answer; and the heart of 
Katharine Walton bounded to her mouth as she 
heard the subdued reply, and listened to the move- 


But 


Bacchus bad no intention of complying with a requi- 


ment of teet in the direction of the passage. 


sition Which he felt so dangerous to the safety of 


those whom he loved and honored. The negro, 
forced to the final necessity, still had his retuge in 
a native cunning. It was at the moment when he 
turned, as if to obey the imperative commands of 


Cruden, that Balfour wheeled about to approach him ; 
and Bacchus timed his own movements so well, that 


his evolutions brought him into sudden contact with 


the person of the commandant. The light fell from 
his hand, and was instantly extinguished, while a 
ery of terror from the oflender fturni-hed a new 
provocation to the curiosity of the British oflicers. 


* Lord ha’ mercy upon me! what is that ? 
“ What’s 


claimed 


what, you bloody Ishmaelite?”’ ex- 


Balfour, in sudden tury. ‘ You’ve ruined 


my coat with your accursed candle-grea-e !” 


* Lord ha’ merey ' Lord ha’ mere y '? cried the 
negro, in well-aflected terror. 

‘* What scares you, fool ?”? demanded Cruden 

« You no see, master? The old lady! She walks! 


I see her jest as 1 was turning with the candi 


“What, the old Landgrave’s hou-ekeeper de- 
manded Baltour. 


ied Cruden; “ don’t encourage this 


“Pshaw!”’ er: 


blockhead in his nonsense. Away, lool, and re-ligh 


your candle ; 


ne 
g 
go! 


and may the devil take you as you 


The commissioner of confiscated estates was now 


thoroughly roused. His disappointment, in the 
search afier the missing plate, and the fear that 
it would prove wholly beyond bis reach, had vexed 


Ile 


oceasion to vent his fury upon the negro, 


him beyond endurance. was really glad of an 

sice the 
temper of Balfour was such as to render it neces- 
sary that he shou d exhibit the utmost forbearance 
in regard to his conduct, which Cruden was never- 
theless greatiy disposed to censure a thousand times 
a day. It was with a heavy buffet that he sent 
Bacchus off to procure a light, following his depart- 
ure with a volley of oaths, which proved that, if 
slow to provocation, his wrath, when aroused, was 
sufficiently unmeasured Even Balfour found it 
proper to rebuke the violence which did not scruple 
at the quality of his curses, 

«“ Don’t swear, Cruden, don’t; it’s a pernicious, 
immoral practice; and here, in the dark, at mid- 
night—for I heard the clock strike below just before 
old Charon dropped the candle—and with the possi- 
bility—I say possibility, Cruden—that we are sur- 
rounded by spirits of the dead, ghosts of past gene- 
rations, venerable shades of nobility—for you must 
not forget that the ancestors of this rebel colonel 


were Landgraves and Landgravines — his grand- 


mother, as you hear, being the first Landgrave in 
the family—you saw her portrait on the wall, with 


an evident beard upon her chin, no doubt intended 
by the painter to denote the dignity and authority of 
her rank, as Michael Angelo painted Moses with a 
pair of horns: and there is a propriety in it, do you 


see; for ghosts 





by the way, Cruden, you believe 
in ghosts, don’t you ?”’ 
* Not a bit.” 
“You don’t? Then I’m sorry for his majesty’s 
service that it has such an unbelieving infidel in it. 
It’s 
And that’s the 


true reason why these Americans became rebels. 


A man without faith is no better than a Turk. 
a sign that he has no reverence 
The moment they ceased to believe in ghosts and 
other sacred things, they wanted to set up for them- 
But where 


selves. Don’t you follow their example 


are you going ?”’ 

Cruden was striding to and fro impatiently 

‘¢ Nowhere.”’ 

‘Don’t attempt to walk in this solid darkness,” 
counseled the moralizing Balfour, who gradually, 
and with some effort, holding on to the wall the 
while, let himself down upon the floor, his solid 
bulk, in spite of all his caution, giving it a heavy 
shuke as he de-cended. * Don’t w alk, Cruden; you 
may happen upon a pitfall; you may get to the 
stairway, and slip. Ah! did you hear nothing, 
Cruden ?”’ 


‘No hing i 


[ surely beard a whisper and a rustling, as if of 


somewhat abruptly. 


silken garment. 


some ancient Come near to me, 
Cruden, if you would hear I wish that fellow 
Bacchus would make haste with his light. I surely 


heard a footstep! Listen, Cruden.” 


‘] hear nothing! It’s your faney, Balfour;’’ and 
the other continued to stride away as he spoke, not 
seeming to heed the repeate d requests of Balfour to 
approach him, in order properly to listen. 

Balfour’s senses, in all probability, had not de- 
ecived him. The moment that Bacchus had disap- 
peared, Singleton whispered to his trembling com- 
panion— 

‘ Now is our time, Kate, if we would escape. 
Bacchus has flung down his light only to give us 


the opportunity. Let us use it.”’ 
‘“* But they are at the entrance ?”’ 
“IT think not. Near it, I grant you; but on the 


side, and with room enough for us to pass. Follow 
me,” 

It was lucky that the necessities of the service 
had long since forced upon Singleton the use of 
moccasins. There were few boots in the camp of 
Marion. The soft buckskin enabled our partisan to 
tread lightly through the passage ; the heavy tread 
of Cruden contributing greatly to hush all inferior 
Singleton grasped firmly, but gently, the 
But she no longer trem- 


bled; her soul was now fully nerved to the task. 


sounds. 
wrist of his companion. 


Balfour had, however, in reality, settled down, in 
part, at the entrance of the passage. He was seek- 
ing this position of humility and repose at the very 
For 
the instant, it compelled them to pause; but when 


moment when the two began their movement. 
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assured that he was fairly couched, they passed 
lightivy beside him; and, had not his superstitious 

¢ ' 

fancies been awakened by the story of the ghostly 
Landgravine, his suspicions might have been more 
keenly awakened by the supposed rustlings of the 


ancit k lo steer wide of Cruden was an easy 
task ! i fugitives, as his lootsteps announced 
his where its with peculiar emphasi The great 

traversed with safety, and the maiden 





paused at the door of her chambe1 Fortunately, it 
had bee t ajar When she ned Singleton, though 
this had been done without regard to any anti - 
tions t nterruptions they 1 undergone ’ 
push it open at d enter occasioned no noise Sin- 
gieton detained her only for an instant, as he W his- 
pt red 

] not alarmed, Kate, at anything that may 


take place to-night—at any uproar or mmotion.”’ 
you? What 

not a momen 
He pressed her hand 


Che ste ps yle ded and creaked as he descend- 


But go! I hear 


17 
| one 


ou have 


and stole « the stair- 


if to 


way 
ed; but the hea boots of Cruden still served as a 
sufficient diversion of the sound from the senses of 
the British officers Our partisan passed on that 
side of the hall below which la shadow, being 
careiul i to place himsei \V rie inge of the 
light carried by Bacchus, who sed him in the 
He had something to t e negro 


passage 
but deferred it prudently, nothing doubting that he 
all had 


would find his way to his chamber when 
become quiet in the house 

Let us once more ascend w it, and see 
the condition of the enemy b ur was philoso- 
phizing His drink had rendered him somewhat 
supers tious 

“Tsay. Cruden,” said he, “if I have not felt the 


of a ghost’s peti 


necessity why even a 


see 


no 
should appear in petlice ats 


without 


would be a very improper thing to appear 
them,”? was the decent reply ‘ But,” 
continued our philosopher I certainly heard her 


I could icweive of ghosts at 


Really, Balfour, if 


all. I should to 


certainly have no re suppose 


led to make 


any noise in walking, A 


that they net 
ghost, with so much materiality about it as to make 
her footsteps heard, is one with whom any strong 


man might safely grapple 

‘Cruden, Cruden, you are no better than a pagan 
You I certainly 
heard 
son as if in slippers—a dainty, light, female footstep, 


have no faith in sacred things 


1 rustling as of silks, and the tread of a per- 


such as might reasonably be set down by an ancient 


lady of noble family I am sure it was a ghost. I 


feel all over as if a cold wind had been blowing 


upon me. I must have a noggin; I must drink! I 


must sleep. Confound the plate, I say! I’d sooner 


lose it all than feel so cursed uncomfortable.”’ 


“T am afraid it zs lost, Balfour,”’ responded the 





other, in tones of more lugubrious solemnity thar 
those which his companion had used in the discus- 
sion of the supernatural. 

‘* No matter,”’ was the reply of Balfour; “ we 
talk the matter over in the daylight I don’t despair 


There is the cellar yet, and the vaults. 


famous places, as I told you, for hiding treasure 


But the mention of vaults brings back that gho- 
again. Where are you, Cruden? Why do you 
walk off to such a distance? Beware! You 
tumble down the steps headlong, and I shall then 
have you haunt me tor ever alte! 


‘No fear. But here the negro comes with th 
light. Perhaps 
to bed at once, ai 
It is 


under present cire umstances.”’ 


it is just as well that we should g 


1d leave the search till the morning 


not like y that we shall make much progress 


* Some of that liquor first, Cruden My night- 
cap is necessary my sleep. I thought I had taken 
quite ene ugh alireae : but this ec dw d hi ( € 
me to the b es, and sobered me entirely Phe 
ghost must have had something to do with it—one 
spirit acting upon another 

The light now appeared, and Bacchus emerged 
from the stairhead; and with an evident grin upon 
his features as he beheld Cruden erect in the centre 
of the passage, as if doubtful where to t irn, bew 
dered utterly in the dark; and Balfour at the ex 
tremity of it, his huge frame in a sitting posture, u 


which dignity did not seem to have 


consulted 


‘Ha. Beelzebub.”’ cried the commandant, the mo- 
ment he beheld the visage of the negro, ‘* you are 
here at last! This is a hanging matter, you scoun- 
drel, to leave us here in the dark to be tormented by 
the ghosts of your old grandmother. I have hung 
many a better fellow than yourself for half the 
offence ; and, were you a white man, you shou 
never see another daylight Look to it, raseal, a 


toe the mark our Complex 


hereafter, or even \ 


shall not save you from the gallows 





to it, gene jest as you tell me 





you do. Here, Cruden, ¢ 
arm; my limbs seem quite stiff and numbed 
It was surely generated 


infernal wind ! 


chre! 

Cruden did as he was desired, and the bulky pro- 
commandant were raised to an erect 
He 
moment, having thrown off the arm that helped him 

to steady himself for further progress: but 
had 


His hesitation was 


portions of the 


stood motionless for a 


position on the floor. 


up, as il 


the ghost, or rather his superstitious fancies 
! 


really done much to sober him. 
due less to any real necessity than to his own doubts 
of the certainty of his progress While 
n the advance, and Bacchus between the 
impar- 


thus he stood, 


Cruden i 


ht with strict 


two, aiming to divide the lig 
tiality, for their mutual benefit, the eyes of Balfour 
rested upon the portraits against the wall. That of 
the ancient Landgravine first compelled his attention 

“ Hark that, you say, is the 


venerable lady who still keeps house here at mid- 


you, Beelzebub: 











wes 





night? She is the proprietor of the ghost by which 
l have been haunted. It was her garment that rus- 
tled beside me, and her footsteps that I heard; and 
it was she that blew upon me with her ghostly 
breath, giving me cold and rheumatics. She shall 
burn as a witch to-morrow, with her rebel grandson, 


T 


Do you hear, fellow? Let the fagots be collected 


after breakfast to-morrow. We shall have a bonfire 
that shall be a due warning to witch and rebel ; and 
all, you sooty rascal, that believe in them.” 
Come, Balfour, let us retire.”’ 

Cruden was now at the head of the stairway. 
Advance the light, Beelze- 
Drop it 
where you 
» yet, that 
If there be 


Let us drink, first. 
bub; and see that you bear it steadily. 
head off 


It’s not so sure 


again, and I cleave your 


chost or no ghost. 


st 1, 
you shall escape from hanging. but a 
single spot of grease on my regimentals to-morrow, 
Beelzebub — say your prayers suddenly. I shall 
ive you very little time.” 

The party at length found themselves safely be- 
low. Searcely had they disappeared, when Mis- 
tress Barbara Walton put her head out of her cham- 
ber door. 


She had overheard the progress from 


beginning to end She had drank in, with 


par- 
ticular sense of indignation, that portion of the 


dialogue which, as the two officers first ascended 
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ees 


the stairs, had related to herself, and the cavalier 
disposition which it was proposed to make of her ; 
and she felt that she was in some measure retorting 
upon the parties themselves when she could vent 
her anger on the very spot which had witnessed 
their insolence. 

‘« The brutes !’’ she replied ; “the foreign brutes! 
But I despise them from the bottom of my heart. I 
would not bestow my hand upon their king himself, 
the miserable Hanover turnip, let alone his hirelings 
The drunken wretches! Oh!’’—she exclaimed, 
looking up at the picture of the venerable Landgra- 
vine, threatened with the flames—“ oh! how I wish 
that her blessed spirit could have breathed upon 
them, the blasphemous wretches—breathed cramps 
upon their bones, the abominable heathens! To 
speak of me as they have done! Of me 


sister of Richard Walton! 


the only 
Oh, if he were here—if 
I could only tell him how I have been treated !” 

The British officers suffered little from this burst 
of indignation. Balfour was soon comforted in the 
enjoyment of his night-cap; and Cruden was not 
unwilling to console himself, under his disappoint- 
ments, by sharing freely of the beverage in a little 
while both of them were asleep—the former in full 
possession of such a sleep as could only follow frem 
the use of such a night-cap. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY ADALIZA 


TuEY’LL come once more—the soft, warm breezes 
lowing, 
From southern lands, lying far, far away ; 
Wakening the earth from its cold trance, and strewing 
Bright gems of beauty all along our way. 


They’!l come once more—the green trees, gently waving 
With graceful motion as the wind sweeps by; 

And noiselessly their pendent branches laving 
In sparkling waters that beneath them lie. 


They'll come once more—a thousand flowers upspring- 
ing, 
On every hill-side and in every dell ; 


The gentle winds a sweet, rich odor bringing 
From the blue violet and the purple bell. 


Thevy’ll come once more—the birds, with music thrill- 
ing, 
Ere long will gladden earth and sky again: 
E’en now I hear a little blue-bird trilling 
A sweet, soft prelude to the summer’s strain. 


They’ll come once more—bright flowers and music 
swelling, 
Leaves on the spray, and grass-blades on the hill; 
Yet will be tear-drops from our hearts upwelling— 
1 


Deep, earnest longings in our bosoms still! 


But. oh! they'll come no more—the friends we cherished, 


Around whose hearts our own heart-tendrils twined ; 


CUTTER, 


With autumn flowers those loved ones drooped and 
perished, 
And their bright dwelling who of us can find ? 


They'll come no more—the dreams of life’s young morn- 
ing— 
Those fairy dreams that lit with joy the eye— 
They faded from our hearts like stars at dawning 
Or like the rainbow passing from the sky. 


They'll come no more—that sweet, yet earnest feeling, 
That boundless trust in friends that once was ours ; 
But doubts, suspicions o’er our spirits stealing, 
Come like a serpent gliding mid the flowers. 


They'll come no more, no more—those hopes that light- 
ened 
Our transient sorrows in our childhood years ; 
Those blesséd dreams that, like the rainbow, brightened 
Each cloud of grief and chased away our tears. 


They'll come no more—our youthful dreams departed— 
Our bright hopes dimmed—our trust in others flown ; 
The friends we loved who left us weary-hearted, 
To tread life’s darkened pathway sad and lone. 


They’ il come once more—yes, With our spirit vision, 
We gaze far, far away to realms above 

There, 
They'll come once more—friends, bright hopes, faith, 


and love! 


there, mid sacred groves and fields Elysian, 
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BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 


NoTHinG is so much enjoyed, by some men, as a 
practical joke ; and the greater the annoyance they 
can occasion, the greater their delight Of this 
class was Mr. Thomas Bunting, who resided in a 


village a few miles out of New York. Bunting kept 


a store for the sale of almost every article known in 
domestic and agricultural life, from a number ten 
needle up to a hoe-harrow; and froma mint-stick 
up to a bag of coffee. Consequently, he was pretty 
well acquainted with all the towns’ people, who 
were, likewise, pretty well acquainted with him 

As Bunting was constantly playing off his pranks 
upon one and another, he only kept himself free 
from enemies by his good temper and ability to 
soothe the parties he sometimes irritated beyond the 


point of endurance 


The First of April was never permitted to come 
and go without being well improved by the joke- 
loving Thomas. If a customer sent for a pint of 
brandy on that day, he would be very apt to get four 
gills of vinegar; or, if for a pound of sugar, half a 
pound of New Orleans mixed with an equal weight 
of silver sand. That was a smart child who could 
come into his store on the occasion, and leave it 
without being the victim of some trick. So, from 
morning till night of the First day of April, the face 
Full of 


invention as to the ways and means of playing off 


of Thomas Bunting was one broad grin 


tricks upon others, our merry friend was ¢ xceed 
ingly wide awake to any eflerts at retaliation ; and 
he 


it ge nerally happened that most of those who sought 


to catch him, got the laugh turned upon themselves. 
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Two years ago, as the First of April approached, 
Bunting began to think of the sport awaiting him, 
and to cast his eyes over the town to see who was 
the most fitting subject for a good Jest. 

‘““] must make a fool of somebody,”’ said he to 
himself; “a first-rate fool. Im tired of mere 
child’s play in this business. Who shall it be? 
There’s DoctorGrimes. Suppose | send him to see 
the young Widow Gray? He'd like to make her a 
visit exceedingly, I know. But the widow knows 
me of old, and will be sure to suspect my agency. 
I guess that won’i do. Grimes is a good subject ; 
and I’ve got a sort of spite against him. I must use 
him, somehow. The Widow Gray would be first- 
rate; but I’m a little afraid to bring her in. The 
doctor’s as poor as Job’s turkey, and would be off to 
visit her on arun. Let me see? What shall I do? 
I've got it! ITll send him to York on a fool’s 
errand ! 

And Bunting snapped his finger and thumb in 
childish delight. 

Doctor Grimes, to Whom our joker referred, had 
been in the village only about a year, and, in that 
time, had succeeded in making but a small practice. 
Not that he was wanting in ability; but he lacked 
address. In person, he was rather awkward; and, 
in manners, far from prepossessing. Moreover, he 
was poor, and not able, in consequence, to make a 
very good appearance. 

We would not like to say that, in selecting Doc- 
tor Grimes as the subject of his best joke for the 
First of April, Bunting acted on the principle of a 
certain worthy, who said of another— 

‘Kick him; he’s no friends !”’ 

But we rather incline to the opinion, that some 
such feeling was in the heart of the joker. 

The First of April came 
eating his breakfast, sat down in his office to await 


Doctor Grimes, after 


expected morning calls for consultation, or to re- 
quest his attendance on some suffering invalid. But 
no such calls were made The docior sighed, un- 
der the pressure of disappointment, as he glanced at 
the time-piece on the mautle, the hands of which 
pointed to the figure ten. 

“A poor prospé ct here,’’ he murmured, despond- 
ingly. ‘Ah, if there were none in the world to 
care for but myself, I would be content on bread and 
water while making my way in the confidence of 
the people. But others are suffering while I wait 
for practice. What hinders my progress? I under- 
stand my profession. In not a single instance yet, 
have I fuiled to give relief when called to the bed of 
sickness. Ah me! I feel wretched.”’ 

Just then, the letter-carrier of the village came in 
and handed him two letters. The first one he 
opened was from a dearly loved, widowed sister, 
wlto wrote to know if he could possibly help her in 
her poverty and distress. 

“1 would not trouble you, my dear, kind bro- 
ther,’ she wrote, “knowing, as I do, how poor 
your own prospects are, and bow patiently you are 


trying to wait for practice ’ not Wat t press on mi 
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and my babes so closely. If you can spare mea 
littke—ever so little—brother, it will come as a bless- 
ing, for my extremity 1s great. Forgive me for thus 
troubling you. Necessity often prompts to acts, 
from the thought of which, in brighter moments, we 
turn with a feeling of pain.” 

For many minutes, afier reading this letter, Doc- 
tor Grimes sat with his eyes upon the floor 

‘* My poor Mary !”’ he said at length, ** how much 
you have suffered ; and yet more drops of bitterness 
are given to yourcup. Oh, that it was in my power 
to relieve you! But my hands are stricken down 
with paralysis. What canIdo? Thus far, I have 
gone in debt instead of clearing my expenses.”’ 

He took out his pocket-book and searched it over. 

“ Nothing—nothing !’’ he murmured as he refolded 
it. ‘Ah, what curse is there like the curse of 
poverty ?” 

He then referred to the other letter, the receipt of 
which he had almost forgotten. Breaking the seal, 
he read, with surprise, its contents, Which were as 


follows :— 


“To Doctor Grimes—Dear Sir: Please call, as 
early as possible, at Messrs. L—— & P ‘s, No. 
— Wall Street, New York ; where you will hear of 





something to your advantage.” 

“ What can this mean ?’’ exclaimed the doctor, as 
he hurriedly perused the letter again. ‘Can it be 
possible that a relative of my father, in England, 
has died and left us property? Yes; it must be so 
Several members of his family there are in good 
circumstances. Oh, if it should be thus, how time- 
ly has relief come! For your sake, my dear sister, 
more than for my own, will l be thankful! But how 
am I to go to New York? Ihave not adollar in my 
pocket, and will receive nothing for a week or two.” 

The only resource was in borrowing; and to this 
the doctor resorted with considerable reluctance. 
From a gentleman, who had always shown an inte- 
rest in him, he obtained five dollars. Within an 
hour after the receipt of the letter, he was on his 
way to the city. The more he pondered the matter, 
the more likely did it seem to him that his first con- 
clusion was the true one. There was an uncle of 
his father’s, a miser, reputed to be very rich, from 
whom, some years before, the family had received 
letters ; and it seemed not at all improbable that his 
death had occurred, and that he and his sister had 
been remembered in the will. This idea so fully 
possessed his mind by the time he arrived in the 
city, that he was already beginning to make, in 
imagination, sundry dispositions of the property 
soon to come into his hands. 

«Can I see one of the gentlemen belonging to the 
firm ?”’ asked the doctor, on entering the store of 
Messrs. L—— & P—-. 

‘Here is Mr. L—,’ 


addressed, referring him to a middle-aged, thoughtful- 


> said the individual he had 


—— 
jOonmMmg nial 5 


fa 


with something prepossessing in h 











The doctor bowed to Mr. L——, and then said— 

‘* My name is Dr. Grimes.” 

Mr. L bowed in return, remarking, as he did 
Co 

“ Will you walk in?” 


The doctor was rather disappointed at the manner 





of his reception, and experienced a slight depression 
of spirits as he followed the merchant back into one 
of the counting-rooms attached to the store. 

* Will you 


chant 


take a chair, sir?’ said the mer- 


Both the gentlemen sat down. About L—— there 


was an air of expectancy, which the doctor did not 


fail to remark 
‘My name is Doctor Grimes,”’ said he, repeating 
his first introduction. 


I um happy to see you, doctor,’’ return d L—-, 
bowing again 
“] received a letter from your house, this morn- 


ing,”’ said the victim, for such he really was, “ de- 


me to call, as you had some communication to 


siring 
make that would be to my advantage.” 

There’s some mistake,” replied the merchant 
* No letter of the kind has emanated from us.”’ 

“ Are you certain ?”’ asked the disappointed man, 
in a voice greatly changed; and he drew forth the 
letter he had received. 

L—— looked at the communication, and shook his 
head 

“ There I regret to say 


is no truth in this, sir. 


that you have, most probably, been made the victim 


oft an id e and reprehensible jest. To-day, you are 
aware, is the First of April.’ 

‘Can it be possible !’’ exclaimed the doctor, clasp- 
ing his hands together, while his face became pale 
und overcast with disappointment ‘Who could 
have been so unkind—so cruel ? 

And is the disappointment very great ?’’ said the 
merchant, touched with the manner of his visitor, 
which showed more pain than mortification at the 
cheat practiced upon him 

With an effort at 


regained, to some extent, his lost « 


self-command, Doctor Grimes 


inp sure, and, 


rising, remarked, as he partly turned himself away— 


‘Forgive this intrusion, since 1 ought to have 


been more on my guard 


But, an interest having been awakened in the 
mind of Mr. L——, he would not suiler his visitor 


to retire until he held, some further conversation 
with him In this conversation he learned, through 
delicately asked questions, even more of his real 


condition in lite than the latter meant to communi- 





eate; and he still farther learned the mother 
of Dr. Grimes had been one of his early friends. 

‘Would you be willing to take the piace ¢ f Resi- 
dent Physician at the —— Hospital ?”’ finally asked 
Mr. L 

To one like me replied Dr. Grimes, “ that 
place would be exceedingly desirable. But I do not 
suppose I could gel 2” 


Why not?” 


“| am a stranger here.’ 


AAAS 


‘Can you bring testimonials as to professional 
ability ?”? asked Mr. L——. 

“T can. Testimonials of the very highest cha- 
racter.”’ 

“Bring them to me, doctor, at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. I do not, in the least, doubt that my 
influence will secure you the place. I believe you 
have no family ?”’ 

‘** None.” 

‘« That may be an objection. A furnished dwelling 
iS prov ided tor the piysician ; and, I believe, one 
with a family is preferred.” 

‘I have a widowed sister, who would be glad to 
join me ; and whom I would be glad to place in so 
tabie , 


i po 


t 
“ That will do just as well, doctor 


comtor ition 
Bring over 
testimonials Not so much 


youl as soon as possible 


of an April fool, after all, I begin to think. Unless 
I’m very greatly mistaken, you have heard some- 
thing to your advantage.”’ 
All out to 


Grimes and 


the satisfaction of both Doctor 
Mr. L—— 


than a month, the former was in comfortable quar- 


came 


the kind-hearted In less 


ters at —— Hospital, and in the receipt of twelve 
hundred dollars per annum. This was exclusive of 
rent for his sister’s family—now his own—and table 
expenses. Moreover, for certain duties required of 
her in the hospital, his sister received three hundred 


dollars additional. 


So it turned out, that Doctor Grimes, so far from 


le an was the 


} 
lool, 


trick of Mr 


being ma benetited by 
But of 
work, the village 


look-out, 


April 


wonderfully “ smart”’ Bunting 
the particular result of his extra 
gnorant. Being on the 


emained 
when he saw the doctor 
York ; and he looked 


pleasure 


But 


tickled to death”’ 


start off post haste for New 
out for his return, anticipating rare at see- 
us | 


:; , 
his * face long as his arm this par- 


ii it 
ticular pleasure was not obtained, for he didn’t see 
the doctor aiterwards 

?”” he asked 
1olher, aller a lew days had passed, 


street 


‘* What’s become of Doctor Grimes 


of one and ar 


» did not see that individual! on the as 


But none, of whom he made inquiry, happened to 


know anvthing of the doctor’s movements. It was 


plain to Bunting that he had driven the said doctor 


out of the village; and this circumstance quite flat- 


ana more conse- 


told his 


tered his vanity made him feel of 


queuce han betore lp a little while, he 
{ another, and it was pretty generally 


secret to one and an 


believed tl Doctor Grimes had gone away under 


of mortification at the storekeeper’s practical 


enese 


ook out for next year,’’ said one and another. 


L 
“if D 


a wonder 


ctor Grimes isn’t even with you then, it ’ll be 


- It will take a brighter genius than he is to fool 
me,’’ Bunting would usually reply to these words 


of caution 


} nomas 


First « 


April came round aga 


Lie 


The 
Bunting Was Wide a&Wuae expected lo Leas 








THE APRIL 





from the doctor, who, he was certain, would never 
forgive him. Sure enough, with the day came a 
letter from New York. 

“ You don’t fool me !’’ said Bunting, as he glanced 
at the post-mark. He had heard that the doctor was 
in, or somewhere near the city. 

‘Ha! ha!” he laughed, as he read— 


“If Mr. Thomas Bunting will call on Messrs. 
Wilde & Lyon, Pearl Street, New York, he may 
hear of something to his advantage.” 


“Ha! ha! 
Ha! ha!” 

Of course, Bunting was too wide awake for this 
Catch him trudging off to New York on a 


That’s capital! The doctor is a wag. 


trap. 
fool’s errand ! 

‘Does he think I hav’n’t cut my eye teeth?”’ he 
said to himself, exultingly, as he read over the let- 
ter. ‘Doctor Grimes don’t know this child—he 
don’t.”’ 

And yet, the idea that something might be lost by 
not heeding the letter, came stealing in upon him, 
and checking, in a small degree, the delight he felt 
at being too smart for the doctor. But this thought 
Of 


to use one of his favorite 


yas instantly pushed aside. course, Bunting 
was not so “green,’’ 
words, as to go on a fool’s errand to New York. 

Five or six months afterwards, Bunting, while in 
the city on business, happened to meet Doctor 
Grimes. 

‘“*How are you, doctor?’ said he, grasping the 
hand of the physician, and smiling with one of the 
smiles peculiar to his face when he felt that he had 
played a capital joke on somebody. 

“I’m well, Mr. Bunting. And how are you?” 
replied the doctor. 

«« First-rate—first-rate !’? and Bunting rubbed his 
hands. Then he added, with almost irrepressible 
glee— 

«You wasn’t sharp enough last April, doctor.” 

“Why so?” inquired Doctor Grimes. 

“You didn’t succeed in getting me to the city on 
a fool’s errand.”’ 

“JT don’t understand you, Mr. Bunting,”’ said the 
doctor, seriously. 

« Wilde & Lyon, Pearl Street—something to my 
advantage. Ha!” 

The doctor looked puzzled. 

* You needn’t play the innocent, doctor. 
I sent you on a fool’s errand to New York ; 


It’s no 
use. 
and it was but natural that you should seek to pay 
in my own coin. But I was too wide 
It takes a sharp man to 


me back 
awake for you entirely. 
catch me.”’ 

‘«« You’re certainly too wide awake for me now,”’ 


said Doctor Grimes. ‘ Will you please be serious, 


and explain yourself.” 

“Last April a year, you received a letter from 
New York, to the effect that if you would call at a 
certain place in Wall Street, you would hear some- 
thing to your advantage ?”’ 


wee 


FOOL. 
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“T did,” replied the doctor. 

“Well?” 

“T called, accordingly, and received information 
which has proved greatly to my advantage ”’ 

“ What?” 

“The gentleman upon whom I called was a lead- 


Bunting looked surprised. 


ing Director in —— Hospital, and in search of a 
Resident Physician for that establishment. I now 
fill that post.” 

“Ts it possible!’ Bunting could not conceal his 
surprise, in which something like disappointment 
was blended. ‘And you did not write a similar 


197? 


letter to me last April ?’’ he added 


“T am above such trifling,”’ replied the doctor, in 
a tone that marked his real feelings on that subject 
‘*A man who could thus wantonly injure and insult 
another for mere sport, must have something bad 
I should not like to trust such a one.”’ 


The two 


about him. 
‘* Good morning, doctor,”’ said Bunting. 
gentlemen bowed formally and parted. 
If the doctor did not send the letter, from whom 
This was the question that 


could it have come ? 


Bunting asked himself immediately. But no satis- 
factory answer came. He was puzzled and uncom- 
fortable. Moreover, the result of the doctor’s errand 
to New York—which had proved anything bui a 
fool’s errand—was something that he could not 
understand. 

‘““IT wonder if [ hadn’t better call on Wilde & 
Lyon ?”’ said he to himself at length. ‘ Perhaps the 
letter was no trick, after all.’’ 

Bunting held a long argument, mentally, on the 
subject, in which all the pros and cons were fully 
discussed. Finally, he decided to call at the place 
referred to in his letter, and did so immediately on 
reaching this decision. Still, fearing that the letter 
might have been a hoax, he made some few pur- 
chases of articles for his store, and then gave his 
name. 

‘« Thomas Bunting!” said the person with whom 
he was dealing. ‘ Do you reside in the city?” 

Bunting mentioned his place of residence. 


“Did you never receive a letter from this house, 
desiring to see you ?”’ 

“T did,’ replied Bunting; ‘but as it was dated 
on the first of April, I took it for the jest of some 
merry friend.” 

“ Very far from it, I can assure you,’’ answered 
the man. ‘An old gentleman arrived here from 
England about that time, who said that a brother 
and sister had come to this country many years ago, 
and that he was in search of them or their children 
At his request, we made 
several advertisements for his relatives. Some one 
mentioned that a gentleman named Thomas Bunting 
resided in the town where you live; and we imme- 
jut, as no answer 


His name was Bunting. 


diately dropped him a note. 
came, it was presumed the information was incor- 
rect.” 

«« Where is he now ?”’ asked Bunting. 

“ He is dead.”’ 


“What! Dead?” 
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“Yes. A letter came, some weeks after we wrote 


to you, from St. Louis, which proved to be from his 
sister ; and to that place he immediately proceeded. 
Soon after arriving there, he died. He left in mo- 
ney, about ten thousand dollars, all of which passed, 
by a will executed before he left this city—for in his 
mind there was a presentiment of death—to his new- 
found relative.”’ 

‘* He was my uncle !”’ said Bunting. 

‘Then, by not attending to our letter, you are the 
loser of at least one-half of the property he left.” 


Bunting went home in a very sober mood of 


~ ———_ + eeer 


COSTUMES OF 


THE TOILET 


CHAPTER III. 


We give this description, because everything 
pertaining to the country of Miss Bremer is now of 
deep interest 

The mhabitants of this northern clime are distin- 
guished from those that dwell in southern lands by 
having a national dress, which was established in 
1777, doubtless with the wise intention of repress- 
ing or totally preventing those extravagancies and 
luxuries of clothing so prevalent among other na- 
tions. ‘“ The monster Fashion,’’ says Swinton, in 
his Travels, “created for a scourge for mankind, 
has occasioned every evil that infests the age.” 
Gustavus ILII., of Sweden, has shown that he par- 
ticipated in this opinion, for his sumptuary laws 
regarding dress are very determined and exact. 

by the edict on this subject, settled in 1777, the 
men are ordered to wear a close coat, very wide 
breeches, strings in their shoes, a girdle, a round 
The these 


articles of dress is black on 


hat, and a cloak. usual color for all 
ordinary days; but on 
a singular appearance, 
ar the cloak, buttons, 
The women 


court-days they must assume 
for they are enjoined to we 
girdle, and shoestrings of flame color. 
are obliged to wear a black gown, with puffed gauze 
sleeves, and a colored sash and ribbons; those, 
however, who go to court are allowed white gauze 
sleeves. 

The higher classes, on great occasions, appear in 
a blue satin suit, lined throughout with white, and 
splendidly ornamented with rich lace. The women 
are allowed a white satin robe, with colored ribbons. 

Coxe, in his Travels, gives a more detailed ac- 
count of this costume. The dress of the men, he 
says, resembles the old Spanish, and consists of a 
short coat, or rather jacket, a waistcoat, a cloak, a 
hat, with a feather d da Henri IV.; 


the 


a sash round 
full breeches, and 
The cloak is of black cloth, 


waist, a sword, large and 


oses in the shoes. 





S | 


AND LADY K 

RAED RAANARI Ae 
mind. His aunt and himself were not on good 
terms. In fact, she was a widow and poor, and he 


had not treated her with the kindness she had a right 
to expect. There was no likelihood, therefore, ot 
her making him a partner in her good fortune. 
3unting was the real April Fool, after all, sharp- 
witted and wide awake as he had thought himself 
His chagrin and disappointment were great; so 
great, that it took all the spirit out of him for a long 
time; and it is not presumed that he will attempt 
an ‘“‘ April Fool’’ trick in the present year, of even 


5 


; the smallest pretensions. 


ALL NATION 





OF SWEDEN. 


» edged with red satin; the coat, or jacket and 


’ breeches, are also ornamented with red stripes and 
buttons; the waistcoat, sash, pinks at the knees, 


and roses for the shoes are of red satin. This cos- 


tume, however, is only for such persons as have 
been presented at court ; those who have not been 
permitted this distinction are not allowed to orna- 
ment their habits with red satin. 

The Swedish gentlemen wear neither beards nor 
ir hair back over a 


whiskers. The ladies turn the 


cushion, and leave two large curls to hang down at 
the back of the neck. 


ingly prodigal in their dress, and followed all the 


They were formerly exceed- 


extremes of the French fashions, until the legislature 
interfered to restrain such a love of expense and 
finery. In winter, they wear dresses lined and 
> trimmed with costly furs. 

The Swedish peasants are generally well clothed 





} and protected from the inclemency of the weather. 
; The men wear long cloth coats, warmly lined with 
sheepskins, and the women a striped woolen stuff 
; of many colors, chiefly green, white and red. 

i 
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KATHARINE STEEL; OR 
FORT.”"* 


Tus heroine 


scribed ir 


was of a stamp rarely seen or de- 


recent times. It needed a_ primitive 


country, as @s unusual hardships and perils, to 
develop such lofiy, yet unambitious heroism ; such 
sagacity 0 ed with homely simplicity; such a 
Spirit of | ice, constancy, and s¢ sacrifice, wit! 

out an aspiration for praise, or a thought of reward 


In one pre vent character of that peri l, we m y 


nany W ho lived and 


see a type ol i 
unappreciated by those around them, unknown in 
the annals of their land, unconscious themselves of 
the influ » th 5 exercised, or the value of the 
freely rendered services. The memory of these 





stoul arted, high-souled ms is well-nich 
swept f i the earth; but and there rec« *- 
tions s ve, by which we may learn how nobk 


was the race that nursed the nation’s infancy 

















Kath Fisher was a native of Pennsylvania 
When al twenty years old, she was married to 
Thomas Steel, of the same State Both belon 
the rac 1 the Pennsylvania Irish, so many of 
whom ¢« ed to Carolina about the middle of the 
century Katharine had this destination in view at 
the ti of her marriag ing of a mirthful 
d I well as ror 1 fond of Ive 
ture, she looked upon it as quite a matter of frolic to 
lead th f a pioneer on the borders of the wil 
derness I young pair made their removal to 
South ( a some time in 1745, to the upper, or 
what is ed the granite region of the State. Their 
first acq tance in the country resided upon the 
eastern le of the river called Catawl after the 
tribe of Indians who were located on its banks. He 
was a Scotcl in named D 1 MeD ! eo 
the s peopk Vill ! ‘ es, and had ved 
some fifteen or twenty his present home 
a ot Indians l 1 from any of 
the 1 The I ( id 
p j ? ? i ‘ } Dp ‘ } é ‘ p 
McD ly bably re ped « ! tag from 
their | ction, for ne was the first eer into that 
d t y d had amassed nsideral 
“ ! red a! i \ ns daugh 
ters I ¥ col s into th ] d the 

* The iterials for the following ske 
lected from j source by D.G.S1 1 

is abri 7 for the Lady’s Book, from a memoir pre- 
{ for ird volume of ** Women of the American 
Rev ill . 


REVOI 


UTION. 


river near hi 1 fixed their residence close 


to Fishing Creek, about a mile from the Catawba 


It was not long before the young wife began to un- 
d ind what was to be fe of pioneers. She 
was too lig ] ed, howeve to be discouraged 
by hardships, and, with the good-humor which is the 
best pl losophy, endea vred to find food for merri- 
ment in the various inconveniences they had to 
encounter She spared not her own strength, not 
sh ¢ fro I e of labor in the field or the 
woods, she also learned, in a short time, the use of 
the rifle, and became an excellent shot 

They were not long solitary; the two currents of 
em ation, from Charleston and the sea-coast on 


Pennsylvania and Virg 


nti 


nia on the 


1is neighborhood, in the course 


meet! 





of a few years several other families came to settle 
near them J hn I 


Gaston had taken un his abode a 


mile or so up Fishing Creek, on the west side, and 
other dwellings rose at intervals in different direc- 
tions These far es visited each other, going up 
and down the creek in canoes. In time, it became 
nec y to unite in their defence against the hostile 


giving them much trouble. 


f 








The place owned by Mr. Steel was fortified as a 
block-house, to which the inhabitants could betake 
t] selves when d r threatened. These block- 
h s were scattered over the country at conve- 
nient distances for the unprotected settlers. One 
was at Landsford, near the spring; it commanded 
the river and a t of country, and was 
called Tavylor’s Fort; while the first mentioned was 
named St Fort, after the proprietor. While the 
men were out f r the Cherokees, or engaged in 
I vid for t lefence and maintenance of their 
the w n W in the habit of resorting, 

’ y alarm, to this place of refuge. Mrs. Steel 

‘ chief and ruler among them, not merely by her 
! f ownership, or her superior firmness and cou- 
but by virtue of her hearty kindness and good- 

r. She was called, familiarly, “ Master of the 

Fort nd more frequently, “Katy of the Fort.” 
Possessing great fluence, she could at once calm 
1! irs of t! women who had quitted their homes 
at the dead hours of night to flee thither; they felt, 


in her She 


the 


f security presence 


rirls the use of rifle, a useful 


acoomplishment in those days, when no one knew 
what hour she might be compelled to wield that 
deadly weapon, relying on her skill in its use to save 


-hildren from the hands of bloody 


together, the females would 
' 





sence of their husbands or 


207 


occupy the fort in the a 
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nnemnne ndeminnad RRR anne, 
fathers. Their place of public worship, the attend- > 
ance on which was never willingly neglected, was 3 
the Waxhaw meeting-house, in after years the > 
scene of so much suflering and such disinterested ; 
benevolence > 

Some thrilling incidents of peril, and hair-breadth } 
‘scapes, and female prowess, are related of this } 
period settlers near the frontier being peculiarly 
expose 1 to Indian ravages. The Cherokees were 
very hostile tothe Carolinians ; the Catawbas being 
uniformly friendly in their dealings About this 
time, Mrs. Steel had some friends who lived on the 
Yadkin, in North Carolina, ninety miles from her 
home When she wished to pay them a visit, she 
was accustomed to take her cl la ar old, twelve 
miles distance, to the house of Robert Brown, the 
nearest neighbor she had in the direction of the Yad- 
kin Leaving the infant in their care he would 
proc ed alone on horseback, making her way through 
the Catawba nation. and traveling through a wild 
country which might be called uninhabited sO 
sparse was the population that, from Ca ’ the 
Catawba nation, a distance of sixty miles, there 
were but four houses of white sett : Our h ine 
was unsurpassed in the qualities of a horsewoman 
nor was she impeded by trifling ine eniences o1 
dangers She probably gave cac h of ur set- 
tlers a call, as she passe d on to v t ie friends, 
and on her return; though tradition preserves no 
instance of her needing their assistance or hospital- 
ity. A hardy race of women must the wives of the 
pioneers have been! 

In 1763, Thomas Steel, with James Her phill and 
Stephen hite, left home on a trading expedition, 
taking with them pack-horses led h articles 
suited for tratlic with the Indian Steel was an ex- 
perienced trader, having frequently p ed such 3 
journeys, and was acquainted with the Indian lan- 
guage. He and his companions were absent a year 
or more, gomMg through the far West to the Missis- 
sipp! where they took canoes and went down the 
river to New Orleans On their return homeward, 
they were taken by some Indians, who stripped 
them of eve! even to their clothes; but they 3} 
escaped with their lives, and suc led in getting 3 
back into the French settlement White was a 
blacksmith, and worked at his b ess to procure 
clothes and food tor himself and his companions 
Having been thus refitted for the journey, they set 
out once again, traveling through the primitive 3 
forest. One morning, when they were about to re- >} 
sume their journe Steel had chanced to walk out ‘ 

; 
of sight The hers waited for his return, and, 
after some time, heard a gun disc! fata distance. 
They quitted their place of encampment in haste, to ; 
go in search of 1; but their search was fruitless; ; 
nor did the r missing companion ever come back ; 
They supposed he had been killed when they heard $ 

; 
the gun fired, and that his body was either carried 3 
off by the murderer, or so concealed in the woods that ; 

5 

} 5 


ed to find it. Certain of his death, 





ir way home, bearing the sad news 
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to his family. Mrs. Steel was now left alone, with 


a family of three daughters and two sons, and she 


devoted all her energies to their careful training, in- 


} 
ail 


things useful, and teaching them 


good 


structing them in 
to labor not only for their own benefit, but the 


° ‘ Y le he ww 
l es sue in 


of the community he sterling princip 
stilled into their minds produced their fruit in the 
actions of after years, When trials, even more severe 





than any she had und ne im early life, fell to her 
lot and theirs. be e the year 1780, she had given 
her daughters in marriage; Margaret to William 
Wylie, Mary to Robert Archer, Nancy to Thomas 
Bell: she resided with John, now wn to man- 
hood, and the youngest « d, Thomas. She divided 
the land be! ging to | deceased and equally 
among the childre giving to « h of her daughters 
a valuable plant tion The nds on tl creek—the 
finest then, and even at this day, e district—she 
divided between John and Thomas, making the 


creek the line. It Ss Worl lV ot ni te, that her eldest 
son though by the law of primogeniture entitlea 
to claim a the lands, confirmed all his mother’s 
acts, and contet tedly received only the port m she 
assigned him in the distribution. The early recol- 








ections of this young man went back to the time of 
d r from Indian incursion, and it was but natural 
he should be imbued with strong veneration for the 


mother, w 


he 
the midst of peril, unprotected but by her, 


sustained by her firmness, encouraged | 


h whom had so often 


y her bold- 


ness, and accustomed to be cheered by her in every 
reverse or despondency. Always meriting her popu- 
lar name—‘ witty Katy of the Fort’’-—she would 


laugh away the fears of her timid companions, 


when she could not reason t 1 into bravery Her 
nfluence over her cl dren, there e, was not to be 
wondered at—strengthened as it was by habit and 
affection when left to | ‘ care. 

The home of Mrs. Stee! was at no great distance 
from that of Justice John Gaston, whose family she 
and her children often visited, going in canoes up 
and down the stream. She was in the habit of send- 
ing for the newspaper, by w! she learned from 
time to time what was g r on during the first 
years of the wat In their friendly meetings, she 
and the old Justice would read for one another the 
news of battles lost and won atthe North, and would 
converse upon 8 bjects then al bing * attention 
of every patriot! The sons of Gaston were the 
companions of her son, an 1 when there was a call 


for men, John Steel 


services. Iie was at the head of the company fr 


Chester, di pate! d agi the Che kee Indians ia 


the Snow Ca npé 1 of 1775 At the battle of Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s I d. in June, 1776. Steel 
was also engaged. with seven of the sons of Justice 


Gaston 
th 


Count Pulask: ; 


At the siege of Savannah, he took part in 
under the command of the 


and | 


charge made 
e was with the troo 


t} Tt? } 


ing around to annoy the | h army during the 
siege of Charleston After the fall of that city, 
when the news came of the he ble butchery of 


























Buford’s men by Tarleton, at the Waxhaw, John 
was among those assembled at the house of 
Justice Gaston. With 


stood there, appealing solemnly to the God of battles, 


Steel 


his brave companions, he 


to pledge their oath that they would never accept 
British p tion, nor lay down the arms they had 
ol their country while tl 


the 
te,;] 


have exulted 


rere Te- 


taken up in dk 


lan ene 


nee 


mainec my in » land. How must the mo- 


ther of that heré in the knowledge that 


first-born displayed a worthy of her, and 


pirit 
i 


devoted 


} 
1e 


On that memorable morning, when t 


little band went forth from Justice Gaston’s to make 


the British, at what is now called 


alled 


the only child remaining with her, and 


the attac 


Beckhamville, Katharine Steel « upon her 


younger s 
» out with 


se “ars of age, lo gt 


venteen 





said to him, 


the rest ‘ You must go now,” she 

“and fight the battles of our country with John. It 
must never be said that the old Squire’s boys have 
done more for the liberty of their country than the 


Widow Steel’s!” 


It was a solemn morning,’’ would John Steel 
say afterwards, in telling of it. “Some of those 
who had come to yom us over n echt, had gone off 


and left us, deeming it too perilous an enterprise for 


idful of t] 


tnree 


We 


hundred— 


had 


men to attack two or 


British 


a ha 


m soldiers. sworn 


many ol 


solemnly before high Heaven, and our resolution 
was like the law of the Medes and Persians—not to 
be altered As we started off, there came upe cht 
men from Sandy River, who had been traveling all 
night. This was a bright spot like the sun coming 
out m under a cloud! We felt that our men 
were rie il ! 

‘ prise and dispersion of Sumter’s 
corps ( ek, in which John Steel saved 
the Ge he was sent back with a force of 
some fiffeen men to find a valise, containing public 
papers ¢ rtance, that had been dri ppe d near 
the spot, and to collect recruits wherever he could, 
and brit tr n Sumter, who intended to rally 


nis irlotte. When he 


reached the place 








of the l rous surprise earned that the 
valise had und a arried off by a Tory from 
the W: i Ww y I obtained pos- 
session On his way ba 1ncea to meet 
the wi s acqui in | topped to 
bid he isband that all patriots were sum- 
m | ! , eral at ¢ te, and that 
he ist 1 join him the next morning at 
Neely ‘ wC c wee he could go on 
Ww t l wa 10t aw that the man 
to Whom he m had turned loyalist. 
Th W ) imediately carried the 
news to het ! 1, who set out to collect Tories 
for th i pling Captain Steel, travel- 
ing ali I 1 the ne fel rhood, for the 
attack wv t : at Neely’s on the following 
morning 

M the brave Captain, suspecting no 
treac!} i ne lute that night, and 


bry 


RAAAD, 


THE prt 


rm ry iu V 4 
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once more embraced the excellent mother who had 
trained him to his present careerofduty. Early the 
next morning he set off for Neely’s, about four miles 
distant, Mrs. Steel accompanying him on horseback. 
that tl 
life in the country’s service ; 
that by his prompt and courageous efforts he had 
British 


Proud was she ie gallant son riding by her 


had risked his 


side 


saved hisGeneral from being « aptured by the 


} 
ack, 


proud was she of his bold re- 
] 


appeal 


in the late att 


, and his energetic to his 


covery of the | 





countrymen to arm themselves and rally round the 
Her heart swelled with exulta- 
1 ] . 


ail sides res} 


standard of liberty. 
tion as she saw men « vonding to the 


1; and if some 


nm 


ca anxiety for the safety of her chil- 


hbors mingled with her patriotic joy, 
she had belore her eyes the battles of Rock y Mount 
Rock, and had good hope that they 


victor No motives of ambition 


dren and neig 


and Hanging 
would return ous 


were blended with her enthusiasm, nor did the ser- 
reward save the con- 


His 


which should have been 


vices of her son receive any 


sciousness of having nobly performed his duty 


name and his brave deeds, 


remembered and recorded with those of the heroes 
of the Revolution, have been honored only in the 
section of country where he lived, and among the 
his con 
Neely’s, Mrs 
daughters immediately busied them- 


The 


yard, and two other dau; 


se who were ipanions, 


Neely 


descendants of th 
When the party arrived at 
and some of her 


' 
selves 


horses were 

h- 
hters— 
All 


named An- 


paring break ast 


hitched to the trees in the 


several dau 


l 
lab 





ters of the y—who 


5 
went out into the cornfield to keep watch was 
gih a 


followed by David 


silent for some t man 


drew Lockart, lef 


McCanee, a young lad, to his horse from the 
pasture. While going through the field, he saw a 
body of Torit 1 two division pproac r through 
the standing corn. The lead whom he recognized 
as Coonrod Huntersuck, one of his near neighbors 
and a noted loyalist, waved his hand at him in token 
that he should keep silence Lockart paid no heed 
to the signal, but halloed with all his might to give 
oe alarm at the house. Thereupon another of the 


\ 


cuson, of Wateree— 


Day 


advancin party one 

snapped his gun at him; Lockart then, taking de- 
liberate ano at the leader, fired and cut off his brid'e 
reins, crippling one of his fingers, and, not stopping 


to see the fleet, turned and fled preci] tately In 
his flight, he fell into a deep gully, which probably 
saved him, for the Tories’ shots passed over him as 


he lay still. Coonrod’s horse, in the mean time, 
taking fright, ran away with him before he could 
recover his ¢ mtrol of the bridle This accident, in 
all likelihood, saved the party at the house. From 


the hollow where he lay, not venturing to move, 
Lockart heard firing at the house, with the shouts 


of t 

Wh they were out of the way 
out from his concealment as far as the stream called 
appr hing, he took 
e stone to fling at the Suppo ed foe, but it 


he boy, McCanee, 


s!"’ &e 


he came 


he Tories, crying done, Scoggin 
n he found 


: : 
Hearing steps ac 


Rocky Branch 
up a larg 


proved to be only who nacrowly 
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escaped being killed by the missile. While the two 
stood there, they saw the whole body of Tories 
going off, evidently disappointed of their expected 
prey; and, sure of the escape of their friends, both 
lost no time in catching their horses, and started at 
their utmost speed for Charlotte, not knowing but 
that a reinforcement of loyalists might suddenly 
arrive 
At the time of the alarm, Mrs. Steel was engaged 
in bing the ¢ ’s | 1. He boasted a re- 
markably fine head of hair; it was very long, and 
of raven blackness, and was usually worn tied in a 
queue be! nd. John’s important ser tothe W hig 
cause, ¢ ployi him almost night and day, hi 1 of 
late left him litt leisure for attention to his locks; 
they had been long uncombed, and probably showed 
very p } 1 eglect they rienced The 
persona 7 f her on was an ‘Tr ol 
pr de to the matr l ess than her ad tin his 
gallant luct | yved to see him look w for 
he was a fairer wage of herself. With her fea- 
tures, | ed her high qu s of mind and 
heart: he regarded her with reverence as well as 
affection, and neve i e had d b ed her 
She had instilled to him the prin es which 
guided | ‘ she had breathed 1 her own 
romant ind nquerable spirit It was a m- 
ion re k t i tim and alierw d that a y 
one who might ch e to overhear nve ation 
bet ween I and son, not kn vhe they 
vere, ! it suppose m its tone I r that 
two yot m W » discour uj} 1 some ali- 
I ] The disasters that f i time to time 
ove 1 the American t 1 not dis- 
courag hopes, nor subdue tl ardor. “ We 
et t r t Mrs. Steel would repeat; and 
that k \ va ! source ol « lence and 
c ati rt ‘ > ‘ ‘ tr ll 
To ret ‘ » thus oceu 1, they h I the } 
sharp < k of the rifle i wed ediatel\ by 
Lockart’s wa y Ss its, and th creams of the 
young girls who had been stationed in field. Jn 
1 moment alier, severa uns were red » quick 
succession d the g were secn ru ng towards 
the house, while the two divisions of enemy, at 
no vreat distance behind them, could be perce d 
advan nh ih the standing « 1 Not an in- 
stant w to b t;: vetsuch was the effect of sud- } 
den surprise on the brave men who y two days 
before, had been taken unawares on Fis g Creek, | 
that the seemed utterly at a loss what to do Mrs 
mteel a retained perfect self-possession Start- 
ing up, she called to the men, “ You must fight!” 
hut, dire ly after, seeing the confusion that pre- 
vuiled, s houted an rder for th 1 to “clear 
themselves”’ as fast as possible. She urged her son ; 
to mount his horse at once, and save the public pa- 
pers in his charge, while she pulled down the bars 





| r 

¢ 
to let out him and men. John was quick in all 
his movements, and it may easily be conceived that 
sted The C 


his 


iptain, first in the 


is how wi 


no lume W 


< 


saddle, spurred his noble horse towards the bars, } 


which he cleared at a bound—his mother having had 
He 


was followed by James Harbinson, a youth of eigh- 


no time yet to let them down—and galloped off 


teen, and the greater number of his men, for whom 


Mrs. Steel removed the bars as fast as she could; 
several, howeve were slower in getting off, and 


paid the penalty of their delay, being now exposed 
About fifty 
were discharged at the bars; two of the Whigs, 
William Ande ll dead 


to the fire of the advancing Tories. guns 


James Barber, fe from 


rson and 








heir horses, bearing Mrs. Steel under them to the 
round. Another, William Latta, received wounds 
of which he expired in a few days; three others, 
also severely wounded, succeeded in making their 
way to th house of McFadden, one of the neigh- 


McFadden, uld 


ng the bars had part of 


not get his 


shot 


bors. Robert who « 


horse, in leay his foot 


off; Samuel McCanee, riding at full 


] 


speed up the 


ane, received a =hot in the hip; and John Lockart’s 


hunting-shirt filling with the wind as he rode, was 


and through with bullets that missed 
ptain Steel, determined to cut his way 
up the lane at 


ailants, rode foremost 


ugh as I 
full speed ; his long hair, unfastened, streaming in 
the wind, his rifle in one hand, held high above his 
head in defiance of the foe He was closely followed 


by those of his company who had escaped. The 


i 
Tories made no attempt to stop them; but, startled 





by the fury of their onset on their own party, gave 
Way precipitately and scattered from the road, 
though able to have overpowered them by nun 3; 
nor were they able to rally till the fugitives were 


beyond their reach. The Whigs who were taken 


prisoners were carried to Camden; one or two died 
in the jail there; wi others languished for seven 
months, suffering unparalleled cruelties. 





How was ile with the matron, as she 


from the weight of the 


to release hersel 


from the ground covered with 





the blood of 1] 1, her dress pierced in different 
plac yullet-holes! Her first thought was for 
« Jol papers.”’ When she heard they were 
safe, she burst into an exclamation of thankfulness; 


unhurt, turned her 


attention to the re 


she was, fortunately, 


as 
ef 


of others. The Tories, mean- 


while, enraged at their disappointment, and ascrib- 
ing their tuilure to the energetic aid of Mrs. Steel, 
with one accord turned their course to her house. 


This they burned to the ground, and destroyed her 


property, ver they could 


of every description, where 
find anything belonging to her. This vindictive out- 
the 


timate 


rage was strongest testimony they could give 


f theire of the importance of her services 


to her friends. 


The Captain often related this adventure, and said 


that, when flying al lane with his hair stream- 


lyin ong the 
het 





wught of Absalom, and vowed, if he escaped 





his fate, while passing 
the which had | 
This resolve was carried into effect; for the Misses 
it off. 


1son, Who also wore his bair in a queue, 


under the trees, to sacrifice 


hair ought him into such peril. 


Hemphill afterwards, at his request, cut 


James Harbir 

















lost it by a singular chance: it was cut off by a rifle 
ball as he leaped the bars. The vow he then made 
was different from the Captain’s ; for he resolved to 
wear it long while he lived, in defiance of British or 
Tories, and religiously kept his resolution for more 
than half a century. It is still remembered that, at 
a large Fourth of July celebration, this aged soldier 
appeared with his hair, then as white as cotton, tied 
up in a queue, and that he enlivened the festival with 
song alier song, and story afler story, of the Revo- 
He | 
stripling arm had helped to win, his death taking 
place about 1840 

In the following November, when Captain Steel 


lution. ived to see the national prosperity his 


returned home, and, by the aid of his faithful rangers, 
reduced the neighborhood to order, bringing some of 
the Tories to trial and execution for murder, driving 
others of the worst from the country, and pardoning 
less culpable oilenders, he had his mother’s counsel 
Ere 


and approbation. long, the spirited matron 


could rejoice in seeing the friends of liberty rally 


once more to recover the State; and she exulted 
not a little when Morgan’s and Davison’s brigade 
marched through the neighborhood. 


ter 


In every mat- 


relating to the war she took | interest. 


a speci 





The story of Colonel Washington’s log cannon, she 
thought one of the best jokes she had ever heard. 
Early in December, 1780, this Lieutenant-Colonel, 
who had penetrated with a small force to the neigh- 
borhood of Camden, appeared in hostile array be- 
fore the house of Colonel Rugely, who had taken a 
the British He 
rounded his house with a stockade fort, and kept 


commission in militia. had sur- 
there one hundred and twelve men, who were under 
his command. Washington had no artillery but a 
pine log, one end of which was stuck in the ground, 
while the other, elevated a few feet by its branches, 


was presented as a cannon. The imagination of the 
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When peace returned to the country, and order 
once more prevailed, Mrs. Steel’s zealous eflorts 
were not wanting to heal breaches among the neigh- 
bors, and remove obstacles to a good understanding 
Her eldest son, the pride of her heart, was aided by 
her, when the necessity for strong measures ceased, 


in holding out the hand of fellowship to the erring, 


reclaiming the depraved, and restraining the vindic- 
tive ferocity of her younger son, and her sons-in- 


law. All she could influence were disposed to the 


exercise of a conciliatory spirit, and to forgetfulness 
of past wrongs. It was no trifling part of Woman’s 
mussion to reconcile the discordant elements left by 
var, and to build 

Mrs. 
1 


Steel showed no less of the truly heroic in her cha- 


the disorganizing ravages of civil 


up a new and promising state of society. 


racter in her labors after the establishment of peace, 
than in the darkest hour of the actual struggle. 

The days of this admirable matron were ended at 
the old Fort, in 1785. 
children, all of whom were 
had 
wound, was killed in 1812 by a fall from his horse 


She was surrounded by her 
Her eldest 
without a 


married. 


who fought battles 


son, so many 
The mother to whom he owed so much, retained to 


the last of her life the spright ness and sweetness of 
disposition that had distinguished her m youth. She 
was always ready to enter into the lively conversa- 
} 


tion of those around her, and could laugh and jest 


with the merriest, while all the tenderness of the 
woman, as Well as an indomitable courage, marked 
her character. Her personal appearance was strik- 
ing and attractive—her face bearing the impress of 
the spirit that had shone forth in so many noble 
actions 

The descendants of the Steel family have removed 
to the West, and 
States. 


is Mrs. Jane Thompson, the daughter of Captain 


are scattered through different 


The only one surviving, in South Carolina, 


garrison converting the harmless timber intoa piece 3 Steel. From this lady, Mr. Stinson received much 
of artillery, completely equipped with the apparatus $ of the information embodied in the above sketch 
of destruction—they immediately surrendered. § 
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BY BLANCHE 


On. give to mea chosen friend; 
W 
And mingle all my inmost thoughts, 


And every 


th whom I may compare 


pleasure share. 


Sometimes, I’d steal away alone 
To feast on Learning’s page ; 
Then, Time may fiy, I heed him not, 


But wish each hour an age. 


Yet, give me one true, faithful friend, 
Who cares not for my gold, 
But loves me with confiding heart, 


And is nor bought, nor sold. 


anne ee 


TO LIVE F 


BENNA 


OR 


IRDE. 


I then can go where duty calls; 
Can minister to those 

On whom Afiliction’s heavy hand 
Hath dealt severest blows. 

Or, I can smile and sing with joy, 
Where faces all are bright, 

And Pleasure sit 
Dispensing sweet delight. 


sin regal power, 


Then is long life, with one true friend, 


A something which I crave; 
And thus on earth I’d journey on 
With joy, unto the grave. 








CAGE 


THE BULLFINCH. 

Or the cage birds brought from foreign countries, 
this is one of the most pleasing. Those among us 
are from England. The bullfinch is short and thick, 
like most of the species of the genus Loxia. Its 
length is six inches and three-quarters, of which the 
The 


beak is half an inch long, black, short, and thick ; 


tail measures two inches and three-quarters. 
the irides chestnut. The feet are slender and black. 
The vertex, the margin of the base of the bill, and 
the chin, as well as the beginning of the throat, are 
of a shining velvet black; the upper part of the 
neck, the back, and the scapulars, dark ashy gray; 
the rump of a beautiful white; the front of the neck, 
the robust breast, and the upper part of the abdo- 
men, of a beautiful carmine, paler in the young, 
redder in the adult; the rest of the under part of 


the bod blackish, the 


white; the pinion feather 


ly 
darker the nearer they approach the body; the pos- 


terior ones of a steel blue on the external margin, 
the last red upon the externa! web ; the large coverts 
of the wings of a beautiful glittering black, with 
reddish gray tips, the middle ones ashy gray; the 
smallest, blackish ashy gray, with reddish edges, the 
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tail somewhat forked, and of a glittering steel blue 
black. 

The female differs materially from the male, hav- 
ing all the red parts reddish gray, the black brown- 
ish, ashy gray, with the feet paler. She is also 
smaller. 

There are varieties, which have, indeed, been 
treated as distinct species—namely, a larger kind, 
of the size of a redwing thrush; one of a middle 
size, as large as a common chaflinch ; and a smaller, 
which is said to be considerably less than a chaffinch ; 
but they are all accidental varieties, such as occur 
in all birds. 

In Europe, the bullfinch is found as high up as 
In Germany, it is 
Male and 


Sweden and throughout Russia. 
very common in the mountain forests. 
female associate in pairs almost throughout the 
year. In winter, they roam hither and thither in 
search of berries. When caught, they may be 
placed in a room ora cage with other birds; they 
soon get reconciled to the change. Birds already 
instructed should be placed in a large, handsome 
bell-shaped cage, which ought to be hung in a separate 
room, otherwise the notes of other singing birds will 


Their food 


speedily spoil their acquired melodies. 





OPA Rw eer ~ 


wae? 


orn 





consists of the seeds of the fir and pine, the kerne!s 
of almost all kinds of berries—such as the ash, the 
maple, the hornbeam, and the buds of the red beech 
maple, oak, and pear-trees; also bruised rape seed, 
millet, nettle, and grass seeds. Those which are 
left to run about the room should be fed with the 
usual general food, mixing it occasionally with rape- 


seed by way of variety; while the instructed bird 
should be fed with hemp-seed and rape-seed, with 
They live 


without 


now and then some unflavored biscuit. 


longest upon 1 steeped in water, 


rape-see 
any hemp, the latter being so heating as to produce 
blindness or superinducing atrophy. They require 


occasionally some green food, such as water-cress¢cs, 


a bit of apple, berries of the service-tree, or salad 


Bullfinches have considerable capacity; and al- 
though both sexes have a harsh, creaking, natural 
tone, which frequently renders them intolerable, yet 
well-bred young birds learn all kinds of songs, airs, 
and melodies, such In Hesse, 
and the districts of Fulda, where they are prepared 
but 


as 


are taught them 


markets, not only of Germany also of 


t three 


for the 


England and Holland, they are taug 


} 


distinct 
pieces, in a soft, pure, round, flute-like note, which 
are taught by 
They are, at the 
) desired, and 


ns with the 


becomes the more agreeable, if they 


means of a flute or of the mouth 


same time, extremely tame, pipe wl 


make a variety of very delicate moti 
body, now bending to the right, now to the left, and 


doing the same with their tails, which they also 


expand like a fan. It has been observed that those 


who have a weak memory do not readily forget 


what they have once thoroughly acquired, not even 
at moulting time. Adult birds, ! 


when caught, are 
kept, not only on account of their beauty, 


but 


also 


be made so ex- 


because they allow themselves to 


ceedingly tame, that, like the lesser redpole and 
siskin, they will fly upon and eat out of the hand 
and the mouth; and will even permit them 


they 


elves to 


be handled, as if had been reared from the 


The usual process for taming bullfinche 
When first caught, 
given to him, 


nest so 


caught is as follows: the bird is 
. and the usua! food 
A brace is then made 


as bird-catchers put around the body or the wings 


placed in a cage 


which he readily eats. such 


of the call-bird, to which the newly-caught bird is 


attached by a line a foot long, 
fall or flutter about 


and in such a manner 


\ little 


is attached, 





that it cannot empty 
then taken, to which a little bell 


food of the bird and 


bag is 
and this is filled with the usual 
handed to the bell be 
allowed to eat or drink At fi 


will neither eat nor drink; but leaving him to him- 


ing rung, when he is 


him, 
st, the fettered bird 


self for a day or two at meal times, he will soon 


learn to eat out of the bag and to drink out of the 


drinking-cup. After two or three days, the trainer 


may approach while he feeds. In this manner, and 


in the course of four or five days, the bullfinch may 
be trained to fly to the hand when the 


He will speedily learn to drink from the mouth, if 


bell is rung. 
water be withheld from him for half a day 
This bird may accustomed to fly in 


and out of the window, if you do not reside too near 


likewise be 


a wood. To entice him back again more speedily, 


his female, with clipped wings, may be put in a cage 


at the window or in the room. The affection he 
has for her will certainly prevent his flying away 
In England, 


tricts, not very common anywhere, and seldom as- 


the bullfinch occurs in wooded dis- 


sociating with other birds. It resides in Southern 


Germany during the whole year It is an active 


lively bird, with a hollow and sweet voice. 
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(Continued trom page 208.) 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Fitmor closed his book, and placed his finger 


between the leaves so as not to lose his place, while 


Mrs Thorale and the rest of the par turne | eager- 


ly to listen to Mr. Karsh’s promised explanation of 
Brunhilda’s strange conduct towards Siegfrid 

Mr. Karsh commenced by telling them t! was 
not his intention to give a lecture upon northern my- 


thology, or northern Sagas, but only to refer to such 


portions of both as 
Lied 


«“ The Volsung Saga is a mythi 


have a direct bearing upon the 


Niebelungen He then continued— 


narrative of the 


lives and adventures of Volsung and his grandson, 


Sigurd Sigmundson, whom all learned antiquarians 
t} 


consider to be the Siegfrid of the Niebelungen Lied 
Odin, the All Father (for 


This Saga informs us that 


there is another All Father), gave Sigurd a valuable 
present, the wonderful horse Grani; and that Rei- 
gen forged for him the famous sword Gramr, which, 


aside from its supernatural powers as a sword, pos- 
sessed the pes uliar pre perties of a divining-rod 
This sword, the con piler of the Nis belungen Lied 
calls Balmung 

“Sigurd, urged on by Reigen, attacks and kills 
Fafnir, Reigen’s brother, who was the owner of an 
immense hort. or treasure Another Saga tells us 
how Fafnir obtained his vast wealth. Odin, Loki, 


und Haenir, according to the Saga, stopped one day, 


while traveling upon earth, at the house of Hreidmar, 


a great enchanter. In the course of the evening, 
they happened to display an otter skin, which Hreid- 
mar immediately recognized as the skin of one of 
his sons, who was in the habit of fishing discuised 
as an otter. The father accused the gods (who 
were called Aesir) of having slain his favorite child; 


and Loki confessed that he had killed him inadvert- 


ently with a stone After this confession, Hreid- 
mar, with his sons, Reigen and Fafnir, seized the 
Aesir, who were powerless against persons they had 
wronged, and demanded of them, as a ransom. that 


they should cover the skin with unalloved gold 
Loki was, thereupon, requested to go to Blackelfdom 
to obtain 
and 

lord of 
shape of a pike 
g 
caverns ; but when Lol 
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He went, 
tl 
e lake in the 

by 
it 


| mcealed in his 


amount of gold. 


the requisite 


taking with him Ran’s net, caught Andvar 


who inhabited 1 


And: irl 


the gold which he ke 


Andvarifors, 


purchased his liberty. 


ing up all 


i compelled him to surrender 


> 


> 


valued even 


he 


laid a curse 


also a magical rmg, which more 


than all his gold, he upon it, which 
y one into whose possessi it should 
and violent death. When 


it to Odin, 


doomed ever mn 
to 


Loki returned with the treasur 


come an unnatural 


he eave 
who was anxious to keep the ring; but Hreidmar 
forced him to part with it, to cover a few hairs ot 
the otter skin that had been left bare. Odin, who 
was loth to give it up, became angry, and renewed 


the 
‘‘ When Hreidmar’s sons afterwards asked their 


curse laid upon it by Andvari 


father to give them a share of the gold, he refused 
to comply with their request. Fafnir, who was the 


more violent of the two, would not brook the refu- 
sal, but slew his father and took possession of the 
ng, in his turn, to share 


that Reigen 


retus 
brother But 
the death 


treasure and the ring 


them with his fearing 


seek to aven of Hreidmar, he 


might 
took their fa 


Hrotha, and went to Gnytahe: 


her’s helmet (Egershelm) and the sword 


ith, where he concealed 


his treasure in a eavern, and watched over it night 


and day in the shape of a dragon 


‘Reigen, who became, a few vears after this 
event. the teacher of the youthful Sigurd Sigmund- 
son, induced his pupil to pledge himself to avenge 

Ireidmar’s death upon the patricide. Sigurd, who 


i 
was eager to fulfill his promise, went to Gnytaheath 


and killed Fafnir ; and then, following the 
of the the heath, d 


dragon’s heart’s blood and laid 


directions 


sorceress of he took a rop of the 
it upon his tongue, 
and thus obtained the power of understanding the 


ds A 


ird a 


language of the bir few days afte 
hex 


mate that Reigen medit 


death, Sigurd feathered song-ster tell 


ited the death of the son otf 


song of the warbler roused him to 


Sigmund. Th 


asense of his danger. He armed himse!f, and at 
tacked Reigen with the very weapon which the son 


Re I- 


died, that 


of Hreidmar had so carefully forged for him 


killed } ‘ { 
gen killed, and confessed. be re he 


was 
he had intended to slay his pupil 

‘Sigurd wept over the body of his tutor, and then 
s birth 





left his father’s house and the land of h for 


grief did not sufier him to remain on the spot where 


he had killed his teacher and friend With the curse- 


laden ring, Advarinaut, on his finger, and his good 


sword, Gramr, or Balmung, pb roved 
from land to 1, seeking for adve ( day 
Ww e rid i oh a ad se I i? } 1 
part of Europe, he found a young and very bea ul 
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girl fast asleep beneath an arbor of oak trees. It 
was the Vaikyrior Hildre, who, though only twelve 
years old, was already condemned, by Odin, to a 
magic sleep in Skataland (the grove of heroes), for 
having retused her love to Healmgumar, one of the 
favorites of the All Father. Sigurd dispelled the 
charm, by cutting the magic cords with which the 
Valkyrior was bound. 

«* The Hebe of Valhalla was now restored to con- 
sciousness and liberty ; but not to her place in the 
hall of the gods. With no friend but her deliverer 
to counsel and advise,‘she threw herself upon his 
protection, and told him her name and the story of 
her wrongs. Sigurd, captivated by her beauty and 
loveliness, offered her his heart and hand, and the 
she ac- 


He 


then changed her name to Brunhilda; and, after he 


services of his good sword Gramr; and 


cepted his offer with the confidence of a child. 


had restored her to the castle of Isenstein, he gave 
her the ring, Andvarinaut; for he was, as yet, igno- 
rant that a fearful curse went with it. But, aflera 
few months, he proved fickle, like many other men, 
and left her, without having fulfilled his promise to 
marry her. Brighter eyes, and a more gentle heart, 
drew him from his allegiance. 

“Tt is therefore evident, that Siegfrid was no 
stranger to Brunhilda, when he arrived at her castle 
with King Gunther. And, if we take in considera- 
tion the relation which she at one time sustained to 
him, it ought not to surprise us that we find her 
treating him as she did; for ladies rarely pardon 
infidelities of this kind.”’ 

Mr. Fiumor. 
ventures, serves to explain many passages in the 


This account of Sigurd’s early ad- 


poem which appeared to me obscure, and alluding 
The Volsung Sagz 


not only explains Brunhilda’s strange conduct to- 


f°) 


to things not mentioned there 


wards Siegfrid, but it proves also, notwithstanding 
the Christian elements that enter into the Niebelun- 
gen Lied, that the actors in the drama belonged to 
the heathen times of Germany. 

Mrs. Mr. Karsh, it appears to me, 
from the account which you have given us of the 


THORALE. 


gods of Valhalla, that these respectable monsters (I 
will no more call them foggy) were as immoral as 
any god of Rome or Greece. Youy Loki seems to 
have had no scruples when stealing, or robbing, if 
you please, the gold of poor Andvary. 

Mr I will admit that Loki’s character 
is beyond defending. But that god is the only im- 


KARsH. 


moral denizen of Valhalla; and it gives me pleasure 
to be able to say, that he did not belong to the Aesir. 
The younger Edda, when speaking of him, says: 
‘* There is a deity who is numbered among the Aesir, 
though he is not one of them ; he is called, by some, 
the calumniator of the gods. He contrives all man- 
ner of mischief, and is often the disgrace of gods and 
His name is Loki, or Loptur. 


men He is the son 


of the giant Farbauti. His mother is called Laufey, 


or Hal 


Loki is handsome and well made, but of a very fickle 


and his brothers are Byleist and Helbelinde 


mood and very evil disposition. He surpasses all 
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beings in cunning and perfidy. Many a time has he 
exposed the gods to great peril, and afterwards 
saved them again by his artifices. A great number 
of his tricks and wicked deeds are related in the 
Edda, and in various Sagas.’’ His character seems 
to have been a compound of that of Momus and 
Mercury, with a strong dash of the frailties that be- 
longed to Jupiter. His final destiny accords well 
with the northern ideas of a just retribution. 

The Edda tells us: “ Evil, indeed, were the deeds 
of Loki: 


be slain, and then in having prevented him from 


first of all, in that he had caused Baldur to 


being delivered out of Hel. But was he not punished 
for these crimes?” It then proceeds to relate how he 
endeavored toescape the avenging Wrath of Valhalla’s 
gods, the cunning and skillful ways by which he, 
for a while, succeeded in eluding pursuit, and how 
he was at last captured in his own snares 

Speaking of his punishment, it says : “ The gods, 
having seized Loki, dragged him without commis- 
eration into a cavern, and bedded him upon three 
sharp-pointed rocks, to which they bound him 
Skadi then suspended a serpent over him, in such a 
manner that the venom of the reptile had to fall drop 
by drop on his face. But Sigma, Loki’s wife, stands 
by his side. and receives the drops as they fall in a 
But, 


while doing this, the venom falls upon her husband, 


cup, which she empties as soon as it is filled. 


and causes him to how! with horror, and to writhe 
his body so violently, that it shakes the earth, and 
this produces what men call earthquakes. There 
will Loki lie until Raguaroeck.’’ Thus we see that 
the only immoral divinity of Valhalla, met with, at 
least poetic, justice for his evil deeds. Cuan as much 
be said in favor of high Olympus ? 

Mrs. Tuorate. You are an able advocate, Mr. 
Karsh. The brief sketch which you have given us 
of Valhalla’s worst divinity, makes one quite desir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with its other and better 
denizens. 


portals of the Pantheon a little wider, and enable us 


Will you not favor us by opening the 


to take at least a glimpse of the rest of its colossal 
inmates ? 

Me. Karsu. 
with your request at some future day. 


It will give me pleasure to comply 
But I fear 
that I have already occupied too much of your time 
this morning, and thus prevented you from hearing 
what my friend Filmot has to tell us of the Niebe- 
Lied. 
me for having interrupted you so long ? 

Mr. Fitmor. You do yourself injustice by call- 


lungen Mr. Filmot, I hope you will pardon 


ing that an interruption which has proved to us a 
valuable explanation. You have given us the key 
to Brunhilda’s conduct, and to a great part of that 


which I am about to relate 


CHAPTER IV 

Mr. Fiimot opened the Niebelungen Lied, and 
continued :— 

‘*As soon as Brunhilda had recovered from the 
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emotion caused by the unexpected arrival of Siegfrid, 


she suppressed every manifestation of ire, and 


listened calmly to him when he made known to her 


Gunther’s object in coming to her castle. 


had finished, she told him that he was 


King 
W hen 
sleome with his royal master, and then continued 


he 


WwW 


vith a smile at the vaunted prowess of her Bur- 
them the conditions upon 
the 


gundian wooer), by telling 


which she must be won; warning the king, at 
same time, of the consequences that must follow, if 


he should fail in obtaining the victory 


Said she, ‘‘ If sooth he be thy lord, and thou his lieg- 
man true, 
And he be 


And he’ll be conqueror 


able to succeed in games I have in view, 
in all—then will I be his wife 


If one I gain—then all of you make forfeiture of life 


‘« He must the stone beyond me throw, and bound to 
where it lies; 

And then with me the javelin hurl—to ponder well were 
wise ; 


For ’t were | thing, through games like these, to 


ight 
lose both life and fame 


He yet has time to change his mind.’’ So said the royal 


dame.’ 


‘Gunther hesitates at first when he hears these 


conditions ; but Siegtrid is already at his side, and 


whispers to him to be undismayed. Thus urged on 


by his friend, he finally coneludes to accept the chal- 
lenge, though with some serious Misgivings as to 





' 


the result of the contest. Nor do I wonder at it 
For where could we find a beau of the present age, 
who would dare to woo such a lady love upon such 
conditions? But poor Gunther began to look still 
more blank, and to give up all hope of success, when 
he saw the preparations the fair Brunhilda was 


Her 


her her shield, 


making for the lists chamberlain, who had 


been ordered to bring returns with 


four men who earry it with difficulty, and she takes 


it from their hands as if it were of ordinary size and 


weight 


Then was there weighty javelin brought, to her that 


matchiess queen ,; 


and huge withal, yet light to 


Twas sharp and strong, 
her I ween ; 

For *t was the one she always used, nor ever threw in 
vain— 

It had three blades of steel so keen, to sunder iron chain 


ilda was passing strong, I am prepared to 


rht, within the ring, a very ponderous 





it was e circumference, ‘tis true the 
ad ts would hardly drag its ponderous weight 
" 
W hen Hagen and his brother saw these formid- 


able preparations, and the numerous followers who 


thronged around their queen, they got very angry 


aud Hagen, ever bold and impetuous, declared aloud. 


that a snare had been laid for his king and compa- 


nions, by which all were to lose their lives. Brun- 


hilda, he insisted, must be kin to the devil 


some 
He then addressed his brother, and lamented bitterly 
that they had been induced to lay aside their armor 


and swords, for, with the latter in their hands, he 


declared that he deemed himself, with his compa- 
nions, a match for Brunhilda and al! her host 
Brunhilda, who had overheard his remarks, smiled 


scornfully, and bade one of her attendants to bring 
them their swords and armor. 

‘Siegfrid, who had in the mean time managed to 
leave the ground unperceived by any one, now re- 
turned (wrapped in his Tarnkappe, and invisible to 
mortal eyes) to help Gunther through his difficulties 
And sorely stood the poor king in need of this help; 
began 


for his courage decreased visibly, and he 


already to give himself up as lost. But Siegtrid, 
who stood unseen by his side, whispered to him to 
be of good cheer, and only go through the motions 
of the contest; that he, himself, would accomplish 


everything that was to be done. He tells him then— 


* ** Give here the shield, I°1l wield it in the fray ; 


And you with strict attention mark whatever I may 
say ; 

Make you the dumb-show requisite, and I the work 
will do 


‘Prodigies of strength and skill are then per 


formed on both sides 


*She poised the javelin high in air—then did the match 
commence 

The stranger guests did greatly fear Brunhilda’s vehe- 
mence 

hurled 


‘ The maiden , With potent arm, the keen-edged 


javeiin 
At Gunther’s heart; the whizzing spear with vigor en- 
tered in 


The am shield, which Siegfrid bore upon his stalwart 
arm 
From polished steel the sparks flew forth, like fire 


urged on by storm 


The purple blood flowed from the mouth of Siegfrid 





the knight, 
Who, soon ree 

his might, 
Wrenched 

had 


vering from the shock, rose then in aj 


from the shield the cutting spear Brunhilda 
just thrown, 
And hurled it at the haughty queen with force beyond 


her own 


‘It drove it sparkles from her mail, as it upraised by 
wind ! 

Brunhilda fell through desperate throw, by son of 
Queen Siglind 

Sut fair Brunhilda very soon her footing reattained, 

And said, ‘* My thanks to Gunther brave. he has this 


wager gained 


W his maving raised from off the ground. she 


fray 
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The stone was hurled twelve fathoms length before it 
touched the ground ; 

Though far the throw, more distant still the active 
maid did bound. 


‘ Thereon did Siegfrid run, to where he saw the missile 
£9; 

Gunther did featly posturize while Siegfrid made the 
throw. 

The good Siglinda’s only son was daring, strong, and 
tall, 

He cast the stone beyond her mark, and farther leaped 
withal. 


‘ Through keen subtilities he had obtained such art and 
strength, 

That he King Gunther with him took the whole of that 
leap’s length.’ 

‘ Brunhilda, who saw herself now fairly van- 
quished, confessed at last, though with surprise and 
mortification, that she acknowledged King Gunther 
as her lord and future husband. 

‘ But a new difficulty now presented itseif; Brun- 
hilda declared herself unwilling to go to Worms 
without a suitable train of warriors, such as became 
her rank and wealth ; and she insisted upon sending 
messengers to her kinsmen and vassals, to come to 
her castle with their retainers to serve her as an 
escort to Burgundie. 

‘‘ Hagen, the Nestor of the party, disliked the new 
aspect of things, and feared that this sudden whim 
of the queen concealed some treachery. But Sieg- 
frid, who is never at a loss for an expedient in any 
emergency, offered his services to remove the ob- 
stacle. Provided with his useful Tarnkappe, he 
entered his boat and steered, unseen by human eye, 
across the sea to Niebelungenland. As soon as ho 
reached his castle in that country, he summoned his 
faithful vassals, the Recken of that mysterious re- 
gion, which he had conquered by the edge of his 
sword, and selected one thousand of the best and 
bravest, and returned with them to the castle of 
Isenstein, where he introduced them as Gunther’s 
warriors, and pretended that they had been delayed 
by stress of weather. 

‘A suitable escort having thus been provided for 
Brunhilda, she threw no further obstacles in the 
way, but consented to accompany her lord to his 
capital. The whole party then set out upon their 
journey to Worms, where they arrive without any 
accident having befallen them on the way 

‘‘ Magnificent preparations were then made for 
the bridal feasts; for there were two, that of Gun- 
ther and Brunhilda, and that of Siegfrid and Chrim- 
hild. There is no end to the gorgeous display of 
tables laden with 
wine ; no end to the jousting, and the various amuse- 


meat and drink, metheglin and 
ments peculiar to an age half heathen and half 
Christian. 

«« But a small, dark cloud hangs with threatening 
Queen Brunhilda 


aspect over that gay assembly 
looks at the noble Siegfrid with an evil eye, full of 


bitter hatred and deep malice. 


er nnn 
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nr rrr 
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“ That small cloud is the harbinger of an awful 
storm, which is to sweep over all who were there 
and then gathered together for merriment and re- 
joicing ; in it was sheathed the blade which is here- 
after to shed the blood of every heart which throbbed 
so joyously around that board. The poem proceeds 
now to relate the portentous events which pre- 
cede, and, in a manner, foreshadow the final catas- 
trophe.”’ 

Here, Mr. Filmot 
who said— 


yas interrupted by his sister, 


‘‘ Brother, it appears to me that you have now 
come to that part of the poem where the story be- 
It I am 
correct In my presumption, I would propose that we 


gins to take a dark and gloomy character. 
hear the rest after dinner. What you have told us 
of the courtship (though it was a strange one) and 
of the wedding, will stimulate our appetites better 
than thoughts filled with carnage and bloodshed.”’ 
‘You are right in your conjecture,”’ 
F ilmot. 
wedding; and the gloom henceforth darkens frcu.n 


replied Mr. 


‘The shadows begin to fade soon after the 


stanza to stanza, until the fate of all the persons in 
the drama ends in the night of death. I have no 
objection to partaking of your dinner, as soon as 
you can get it ready; talking and the open air have 
put me in an excellent condition to do justice to it 
And may be it would be as well to defer relating 
the incidents of the rest of the epic to another day.”’ 

‘No, no,”’ said Mrs. Thorale ; “let us have the 
whole of them after dinner. I am anxious to know 
how Brunhilda and Siegtrid get along together since 
In the 


mean time, my dear Mariana, I wish you would tell 


they have now become related by marriage. 


me how can I be of some service to you in helping 
to prepare your rurai entertainment.’’ 

‘“‘ It will give me pleasure,” replied Miss Filmot, 
to have you and the rest of our guests aid me in 
arranging the simple country fare which I intend to 
spread before you. You need not fear a Duke of 
Orleans’ entertainment; the food is already cooked.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue hint which Miss Filmot had thrown out was 
eagerly caught at by the members of the little party, 
and all hastened to her assistance. 

Develour, Karsh, and Filmot constructed a rustic 
table of 
laughed merrily at their awkward attempt at the 


some boards and fallen branches, and 
~arpenter’s trade, each one carrying off some honor- 
able scar obtained in the service of the fair ladies 
Miss Filmot and Mrs. Thorale produced and pre- 
pared the contents of two large baskets; and the 
Misses Ross, assisted by their aid-de-camps, Mr 
Ross and Captain Sanker, undertook the charge of 
arranging everything on the table. 

When the contents of the two baskets had been 
transferred to the dishes on the board, Mr. Develour 


bowed to Miss Filmot, and said— 
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« Will you permit me to add to your ample pro- 
visions the little stock which I have brought with 
me for my sylvan repast ?”’ 

Permission having been given, he placed the fore 
and middle finger of his right hand over his lips, 
and gave so loud and shrill a whistle, that it seemed 
more like the cry of a bird of prey than a sound 
After a second or two, that 





uttered by human lips. 
whistle was answered by one as loud and shrill, 
which seemed to come from behind a hill in the 
rear of the party; and shortly afterwards, a Moor 
appeared beneath the trees, carrying a beautiful but 
foreign-looking basket. 

‘“T see you still retain your Abyssinian,” said Mr. 
Karsh, as soon as he recognized the man. 
replied Mr. Develour. 
1 would as soon think of parting with my shadow 


‘Sabi never leaves me,”’ 


as with him.”’ 

He then addressed a few words in Amharic to 
the Moor who stood before him, with his arms 
crossed over his breast. The man bowed, and took 
from the basket which he had brought with him, a 
plateful of Malaga grapes, a silver basket filled with 
delicious pine-apples, another full of fine oranges 
and dates; then two bottles of wine, one of port and 
the other of Tokay ; and, finally, two silver goblets 
of a strange and fantastic shape. 

The members of the little party looked in silence 
and with some astonishment at the servant and at 
the strange-looking articles which he arranged upon 
the table. When Sabi had finished, he bowed again 
to his master: and then seated himself, in oriental 
style, beneath a tree at a short distance from the 
company. 

Miss Filmot requested her guests to take their 
seats without ceremony. She herself took the head 
of the table; and Mr. Karsh, at her request, as- 
sumed the duties of her vis-a-vis. Mr. Develour, 
Miss Keelvay, Miss Harriet Ross, and Mr. Filmot 
occupied the seats on her right; and Mr. Ross, Mrs. 
Thorale, Captain Sanker, and Miss Angeline Ross 
those on her left. 

The substantials soon disappeared before appetites 
which had been sharpened by exercise and a pure 
atmosphere ; and every one seemed to have forgot- 
ten the Niebelungen and all the strange things they 
had seen and heard that morning. 

Miss 
mind as if nothing had occurred to ruffle it, said to 


Keelvay, who was again as buoyant in 


Miss Ross— 

‘‘ Harriet, would it not be delightful to live every 
day in this Adam and Eve way—at least during the 
I wish only I had prevailed upon 
the doctor to accompany us; I should have enjoyed 


summer months ? 


the party so much more.” 
Miss Filmot looked at her brother, while an arch 
Miss Ross, who had 


been examining her new silk frock, replied— 
I 


smile curled her pretty lips. 


“Yes, it would be charming, if one only did not 
soil one’s dress so much. I am almost afraid to sit 
down anywhere.”’ 


> said Miss Keelvay, 


“Never mind your dress,’ 


enna 
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sneeringly. “It is vulgar to think of these things, 
at least, to let other people know that we do. I 
wonder what has prevented the doctor from coming? 
I am afraid he is still offended, because I sneered at 
those two girls we met at the party the other even- 


ing. Iam sure I could not know that they were 
his cousins. What funny tales people tell about 
them.” 


‘‘ Take care!” exclaimed Miss Harriet. ‘There 
now, you have ruined my new silk dress, which pa 
bought me in New York 
wine on it, and the acid has spotted it in three 


You have spilled your 
places. It has taken the color out and spoiled the 
figure.” 

Mr. Develour took a small flask from his pocket, 
and, handing it to Miss Ross, said— 

“If you will be kind enough to put a drop of this 
fluid upon each spot, it will restore the color and 
the figure where they have been obliterated.”’ 

Miss Ross took the flask, and, with doubt depicted 
But 
hardly had the fluid touched her dress before she 


on her face, did as she had been directed. 


exclaimed, with amazement— 


‘““Why, this is wonderful! It looks as good as 


new. Where can I buy any of this stuff, Mr. Dov- 
loor ?”’ 
Mr. Develour smiled, as he replied—‘ Not short 


” 





of Ifata, I fear; but 

Mr. Horace Ross interrupted him before he had 
time to finish the sentence, by saying, very pomp- 
ously, and with a self-satisfied smile— 

“Mr. Develour, you undervalue the commercial 
importance of our country. Anything that can be 
bought in Infanta, or any other town in Spain, is 
sure to find its way to New York.”’ 

Mr. Develour replied, in a careless tone—* Ifata 
is in Africa, south of Habesh (Abyssinia).”’ 

Mr. Ross, though apparently, a little confused, 
said, hastily, ‘‘ Yes, yes, that is what I meant. I 
confounded it with Spain, because the Moors of In- 
fata were once the lords of Spain. I have always 
thought that the title Infantes, which is given to the 
children of the King of Spain, is in some way con- 
nected with the name of that African kingdom, just 
like the eldest son of the King of England is called 
the Prince of Wales.” 

The two Misses Ross looked at one another, and 
then around upon the company, while their counte- 
nances showed plainer than words that they were 
proud of their brother’s superior learning. Mr. 
Develour laughed only with his eyes, as he replied— 

“The Moors of Ifata (not Infata, as you were 
pleased to call it) never were lords or even inhabi- 
tants of Spain. But your fancy of basing the title 
of the royal children of Castile upon the African 
kingdom, is certainly fully as good as that which, 
not long ago, led some writer in a periodical to base 
the word journeyman upon a custom which pre- 
vailed in Germany, by which a mechanic was re- 
quired to travel three years before he was permitted 
to settle down as a master workman. However, I 
fear you will have to look to some other source tor 














the origin of the title Infante. By the way, the 
eldest child does not share that title. With your 
permission, Mr. Ross, we will now turn from Spain 
to Hungary. Will you do me the favor of joining 
me in a glass of this Tokay 

Mr. Ross bowed, and then drank a glass full of 
the noble juice of the Hungarian grape. Placing 
the empty goblet upon the table, he said— 

‘‘A fine wine, and deserving to come from the 
jand of the brave Magyars.”’ 
Mr. Develour, while a 


chievous twinkle lurked in his eye, “ if I add to it a 


“And yet,”’ said mis- 
few drops of this still nobier extract, it would not 
only improve the flavor of the wine, but confer even 
a greater boon upon him who drinks it: it would 
him into a possession of all he 


put temporary 


covets.”’ 

« Then let me have it,’’ exclaimed Captain Sank- 
er. “It is true, I have no faith in anything of the 
kind; but, for that very reason, I am willing to test 


the truth of your assertion.” 
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Mr. Develour replied, calmly and evasively, “It 
is a dangerous experiment.”’ 
But C 


willing to 


ptain Sanker persisied, and said, “I am 


run the risk of its witchery, if you can 


assure me that the extract will not endanger my 
life.”’ 
Mr. Develour cast one of his searching gmnces 


at the captain, and then said— 


‘I give it to you reluctantly. It will not endan- 
ger your life if taken in the quantity which | wiil 
pour out for you. But do not meddle with it, if you 
are not completely master of your nerves and imagi- 
nation.”’ 

Captain Sanker, instead of any reply, held out his 
hand for the cup. Mr. Develour poured three drops 
of the liquid into one of the silver goblets filled with 
wine, and handed it to him. As soon as Sabi saw 


what his master was doing, he rose from his seat 
and placed himself behind Mr. Develour’s chair, or 
camp-stool, with his eyes riveted upon the captain’s 
face. 


(To be continued ) 





BY HADDI 


1 said u Aunt Debbie laying aside the 


stocking she had been knitting, and interrupting me 


Tom, 


you mean by the words ‘ Wo- 


n a most animated discussion with Cousin 

Haddie, what do 
man’s Rights?’ They have passed your lips at least 
a dozen times within the last ten minutes.”’ 

‘‘ Why, auntie, 1 was just wishing to exercise my 
‘rights’ as Tom’s physician, and I was vowing to 
give him such a dose of ratsbane as would rid the 
world for ever of such a pest.” 

‘Iam sorry, my Haddie, to hear you speak jest- 


ngiy on suc ha grave subject; but get your bonnet, 


and join me in a walk through the village, and you 
return, that 


will find, I hope, before we you have 


noble rights. You will learn that 


numerous and 


which will make you tremble for yourself, lest you 


should misuse your talents 
Aunt Debb 


Greatly wondering what e could mean 





Was soon eqiuippe d. and found her waiting in the 
hall As we descended the steps together. I noticed 
un shade of sadness on her brow. her lips had lost 
the usual smile, and there was a slight tremor in 
ner \ ice W she sp ‘ 

‘Here, Miss Iladdie, I shall want your help: 
which will vou carry, the basket or the bundle ?” 
Neither, Aunt Debbie I replic snatching up 
he basket, howe W here ire you going t 
ake n iw I asked, after we had gone some 
stance I s baske Ss not as light as it might 
« i th ! hi¢ Ss ! re ctal §1Ze 
! ‘ t i the ws nar- 


row lane, which | immediately recognized as lead- 
ing to the cottage of Widow Green, whose daughter 
was one ol my old play mates 

“ Really, 


went to school. 


aunt, things seem so changed since I 
I have not heard from Mary Green 
this many a long day. I expect she is married—the 
bride of some rustic Ichabod or Peter.’’ 

‘* Haddie, can you—will you be grave for the next 


minutes ? 


five I promised to tell you of woman’s 
rights, and you should be serious.”’ 

She knocked at the door; a feeble voice bade us 
enter. I followed Aunt Debbie, who walked to a 


corner of the room. There, on a low bed, lay a 
wasted form, in whose dark eyes lurked a lingering 
resemblance to her who was once the village beauty 

It was with difficulty that I checked the exclamation 
of surprise that sprang to my lips; but a glance from 
Aunt Debbie warned me, and I sat down silently by 
the bedside. Could that be Mary Green? The rosy 
chet ks the laughing glances were gone ‘So young 


to die !’’ I murmured. ‘Just my age.”’ 


‘‘Come here, Haddie,”’ said Aunt Debbie, cheer- 


fully ; ‘‘here is an old friend.’ 
A sweet smile hovered on the sick g 


I bent 


irl’s lips, as 
over her 

‘ Changed—sadly changed !”’ she said 

“ Yes, said Aunt Debbie 


gladly changed, from a thoughtless, giddy girl, to a 


Mary, changed,”’ ‘but 


true Christian; from a proud girl to a humble 


sufferer.”’ 


True—most true, I trust answered 


Mart 
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‘“‘ Haddie, dear, I spoke only of my face. I am about 
to die, Haddie—I am in dreadful agony sometimes— 
yet, believe me, I would not be as I once was for 
all the wealth of worlds. I am far happier now than 
even in those merry days when we used to run races 
to the school-house, and wonder if queens were as 
gay as we. Your aunt, Haddie, has made me a 
Christian—has told me of my God.” 

A violent cough interrupted her. I feared that 
the spirit had flown as she fell back heavily on the 
pillow; but her eyes gently unclosed, and she was 
about to proceed, when Aunt Debbie spoke— 

“ Another time, Mary; not now.” 

She acquiesced. 

Tearfully, but silently, I watched my aunt, now 
arranging the pillows, now holding a cup of water 
to Mary’s parched lips ; then, unbarring the window, 
she let in a glorious stream of sunlight to the room. 
Seating herself by the bedside, and taking one thin 
hand between her own, she read a chapter from the 
Bible 
hope beyond the grave, of the glorious heaven where 
My tears flowed fast; 


The words were simple, but they spoke of 


Mary so soon would be 
when my aunt, closing the book, knelt down on the 
The 
golden sunlight seemed to rest like a halo on my 
uttered the 


earthen floor, motioning to me to do the same. 


aunt’s head, as her calm, clear voice 
words of prayer 

The thought flashed across my mind, this then is 
Noble 
the 


one of woman’s duties—of woman’s rights. 
—truly noble! A to 
thorny pillow of the dying, to point out the way of 


glorious right, smooth 
life to the troubled spirit, to cheer the fainting soul 
with words of hope 

We left the cottage as noiselessly as we had en- 
We walked on and on till we came to the 
Aunt Debbie opened the 


tered it. 

last house in the village. 
gate, scattering a flock of chickens who had taken 
up their quarters for the night thereon. What was 
that dirty object in the doorway? I always con- 
sidered myself passionately fond of children; but | 
confess my heart revolted at the view of that un- 
begrimed with dirt and 


sightly object Its face 


its uncombed curls in frightful confusion, it 


tears, 
ran screaming to its mother; while Aunt Debbie, 
seeing my lip curl, whispered ‘Shrink not here, 


Haddie ; another of woman’s rights.’’ 

A woman now came forth to greet us, whose dis- 
tressed countenance was a sullicient appeal to our 
sympathies. Three or four little urchins were cling- 
ing to her skirts 
the cleanest of them, while my aunt was occupied 


I coaxed an acquaintance with 


with the mother 

‘The poor woman’s story was briefly told. Once 
possessed of affluence, she had been reduced to 
poverty by the failure of a bank, in which all her 
funds were vested. Sickness and death following 
close on the heels of poverty, she had been reduced 
to her present condition. Strangers in the village, 
they had been literally ftamishing, when a poor wo- 


man, herself a recipient of Aunt Debbie's bounty, 


brought information of them to my charitable aunt 


E 


OO;k 


AND LADY'S B 
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My basket was soon opened ; the children gathered 
around it, and they made terrible inroads on the cold 
chicken and bread and butter. When their enor- 
mous appetites seemed somewhat appeased, which 
was not until the basket was completely lightened, 
Aunt Debbie opened her bundle. 

“We make these little ones look a little 


more respectable,” 


must 
said she. 
trouble 


The mother blushed as she told us that 
had made her forget everything. 
‘*Oh, never mind,’’ said Aunt Debbie; ‘a little 


soap and plenty of fresh water will work wonders 
Haddie will take charge of that little fellow with the 
long curls.”’ 

It was a tiresome task. I scrubbed, and rubbed, 
and pulled hair most unmercifully, but the rogues 
bore it all quietly ; and when it was over, and they 
were arrayed in clean, whole dresses, what beauties 
they were! Their mother looked almost happy 
with seeing her children look so bright; and when, 
at parting, Aunt Debbie promised to procure employ- 
ment for her, and to take the eldest girl under her 
own care, I thought there would be no end to the 
‘* God bless yous ‘ie 

My heart swelled as we turned homeward. 

‘Certainly, Aunt Debbie,’ said I, “ this right 
makes you feel very happy; though I attribute part 
of my present feelings to joy at being rid of that 
basket.”’ 

Descending the hill, we came to the school-house 
I caught sight of an old acquaintance through the 
window. 

‘Is Amy Henry the teacher, Aunt Debbie ? That 
saucy girl, who used to play at tit-tat-to on her slate 
instead of doing her sums, and make such comical 
little heads on her copy-book ; and’*— 

“‘ TIush, my dear; Amy is graver now, and would 
probably not relish hearing of her youthful follies 
Shall we go in?” 

I could never keep my countenance to 
We will stand here ; 


“Ono! 
hear Amy lecturing the class. 
they will not see us.” 

Amy was bending over a slate, while a little girl 
stood by her side with a terribly puzzled counte- 
There was something so comic in her woe- 


that Amy burst into a hearty laugh, 


nance, 
begone visage, 


Of course, we were discovered, and 


and so did I 
forced in to occupy that post of honor, the visitors’ 
seat. It was very strange to see that merry Amy 
sobered down into a pale, intellectual-looking wo- 
I watched her carefully, as she moved quietly 
Their bright glances showed 


man 
among her scholars 
how much they loved her; and I did not wonder at 
it, so patiently and kindly did she smooth away diffi- 
culties, so gently did she correct their faults, and 
her smile of approval was so sweet She called up 
and they proved, by their an- 
A brighter 


her class to recite; 
swers, that her labor had not been lost. 
set of boys I never saw before. 

When the 
passed noiselessly from the room, so carefully had 


was dismissed. the scholars 


school 


they been trained; but when they assembled on the 























green, there arose a tremendous shout. I stepped 
to the door to learn the cause. They were hurra- 
ing for Miss Amy and Aunt Debbie. 

My aunt spoke truly—another noble right, to gain 
the love, the almost adoration of those little hearts; 
to rouse the slumbering fires of genius; to mould 
their minds at her will—a glorious right, yet a fear- 
ful one. 

We left the pale teacher in her now quiet school- 
room. I wanted her, nay, I urged her to walk 
home with me; but she smilingly refused, pointing 
to a huge bundle of quills to be mended, a large pile 
of copies to be set. 

‘Duty, duty—all right,’’ said Aunt Debbie; “and 
then comes the pleasure of a visit from you, Amy, 
on Saturday, when the children will have a half 
holiday.”’ 

‘Yes, Haddie, 
good-by ”’ 

‘“« Now, Haddie, for a race to the top of the hill,”’ 
said Aunt Debbie. 

I soon attained the summit, and called to my aunt 
We had stood there some time, drinking 


think of Saturday; and till then, 


to follow. 
in the splendid sunset, when we heard voices in the 
adjoining wood. 

‘* The wood-cutters, John Holm and his son, I 
suppose,”’ said my aunt. 

The sounds, which had at first been those of 
cheerful conversation, now became louder and an- 
gry. 

‘‘Oh! aunt, they are quarreling,” I exclaimed. 

Aunt Debbie stepped boldly into the forest. Guided 
by the sounds, we soon emerged from the tangled 
thicket into an open glade. There stood the two 
disputants. The old man’s countenance was crim- 
son with rage ; the son stood with uplifted arm and 
quivering lip. His glittering axe shone in his hand. 
In an instant, Aunt Debbie was between them, a 
hand on the arm of each. 


‘‘Are ye men!” said she. ‘ Would you sully 


this bright glade with an act of violence? Old man, 
would you strike your son—that boy who was once 
your pride? Your white hairs should have taught 


you wisdom. Do not stir up his anger, lest he be 


too sorely tempted. Son, would you stain your 


gleaming axe with your father’s blood? Remember 
that he is your father. That word alone should 
secure your respect. But he has toiled for you; his 
frame has been bent with labor, his hair has whiten- 
ed with toil for you—for you, his ungrateful son.” 

and his 


The young man’s arm relaxed its hold 


axe fell to the earth. But the old man still grasped 
and his face wore a sterner frown. 


my aunt continued, ‘can you imagine 


his, 
* John,”’ 
your sainted wife looking down from heaven, and 
beholding you with arm uplifted against her son, her 
iving image ?”’ 
At the mention of his wile, the old man burst into 
a flood of tears; and, sitting down on the newly- 


fallen tree, he buried his face in his hands and wept 


bitterly 
Now go to him,” said Aunt Debbie, touching 


the young man’s arm; “go tell him you are peni- 
tent; ask his forgiveness, and all will be well.”’ 

He walked towards his father, and we left them. 
As we threaded our way through the thicket, now 
blinded by a branch from some impertinent tree, 
now scratched by a briar, now starting at a squirrel, 
I thought to myself— Still another right—a _ peace- 
maker. Who but woman, helpless, unresisting 
woman is so formed to glide in gently among angry 
men, to calm their ruffled spirits, to weaken the 
strong arm and the hand heavy with passion? Who 
but woman can show them the noblest revenge—the 
revenge of kindness? A right so fearful must make 
every true woman tremble at the thought. Heaven 
send us strength to use it!” 

As we descended the hil!, I recognized the long 
avenue of cedars on our right, as leading to the 
house of Squire Carlton, as the magistrate was 
called. I had had many a fine race down that ave- 
nue with Fanny Carlton; but I had not seen or 
heard anything of her for two years. True, before 
I ieft my native village for a fashionable boarding- 
school in a distant city, we two had plighted a 
solemn promise never to forget each other, and to 
write a long letter once a week ; but amid the busy 
life of a school-girl and the excitement of new faces 
and new friends, I had forgotten, and Fanny was too 
proud to intrude her letters where she deemed her- 
self neglected. My aunt, in answer to the ques- 
tions which fell fast from my lips, informed me that 
Mr. Carlton had been for a long time afflicted with 
the gout; that his temper, never remarkable for 
urbanity, had now become very irritable; that 
Fanny had given up her friends, her studies, and 
her amusements, devoting her whole time to her 
father, who repaid this devotion with reproofs and 
harshness. 

‘I see them, Aunt Debbie,’ I cried, “there on 
the lawn.” 
indeed, Fanny; but my playmate was 
Her com- 


It was, 
greatly altered —she had grown tall. 
plexion was exquisitely clear; and her hair, instead 
of falling to her waist in those careless curls which 
seemed like a gleam of sunshine floating through 
the air, was turned smoothly back from her fore- 
Her slight 
figure bent under the weight of the stately old man 
They had observed us, 


head, and gathered into a knot behind 


who leaned on her arm 
and were coming slowly to meet us 

‘‘ We will wait for them here at the gate,’’ 
Aunt Debbie; “ it is too late to go in.”’ 

I assented, and was stooping to gather some of 


said 


the white violets with which the ground was cover- 
ed, when an exclamation from my aunt startled me 
Fanny and her father had approached nearly to 
where we stood, when the old man’s foot struck 
against some obstacle in the path. He with difli- 
culty suppressed a loud cry of pain; but, lifting his 
arm quickly, gave his daughter a blow so heavy 
that she reeled forward, and would have fallen but 
for a friendly cedar which stood near. She had 
been hastening towards us, her face beaming with 
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pleasure ; but at this shameful blow her color faded; 
an expression of pain crossed her face, aud, bending 
upon me a look in which disappointment was min- 
mortification, she waved her hand and 


gied with 


turned towards the house. We stood in silence, as 
if rooted to the spot. Mr Carlton walked as fast 
as his foot would allow, muttering curses and un- 
precations ; while Fanny seemed to have forgotten 
the blow, so tenderly did she support the old man, 
and so skillfully did she direct his steps 

said Aunt Debbie, after they 


‘Fanny will soon be back 


‘* Wait a minute,”’ 
had entered the house; 
I fancy.’’? And scarcely had the words passed her 
lips, When Fanny was at our side 

After 


father’s 


her 
but 
held her hand- 
Aunt 


the usual greetings, she reverted to 


fall, blaming her own carelessness, 


without mentioning her blow. She 


kerchief to her forehead to hide the swelling 
Debbie pressed her to spend the following day with 
us; but she declined, pleading an engagement 
‘ But you will come soon to see me ?”’ said I; “on 
Saturday I shall expect you.”’ 

‘‘] am afraid, dear Haddie,’’ said she, confusedly, 
‘that I cannot come at all; my father’s indisposition 
requires my constant attention I am doing penance, 


Haddie ; 


likes me near him; and he has so few enjoyments, 


I used to be such a rover. But my father 
that I am glad I can help him to forget his suffer- 
ings.’”’ 

A servant now came to inform Fanny that Mr. 
Carlton requested to see her immediately With a 


smile and a half-suppresse d sigh, she left us 


Can this be one of woman's rights, Aunt Deb- 
bie ?”’ | exclaimed 

Yes, Haddie. Fanny is learning a lesson of self- 
denial, of patience; and though it may seem an un- 


enviable right to you to be able to ‘bless them that 


curse you,’ we must think of ‘the great reward’ 


which Fanny will obtain in heaven 


We had now arrived at the gate of a smal! frame 
house lt was a pe rfect picture of cleanliness and 
order. <A bright wood fire was crackling and spark- 


on the hearth, and the burnished tins that lined 


the walls were glowing in the blaze The little 
tea-table was set: my mouth watered at the sight 
of the bread, light as a snow-flake, the golden butter, 
and the dish of strawberries smothered in cream 
In the doorway stood a young man, whose dress 
betokened him a laborer, who was tossing a laugh- 
mg baby to the very ct iling His Wue, a rosy, 
good - humored lassie, was removing the newly- 


washed clothes from the line where they had been 


themselves all day, and was placing them 


sunning 


a large basket at her side. They smiled their 


nple greeting, while my aunt said a few kind 


words to the young mother, and praised the laughing 
vurenin 

Rural felicity, is it not, aunt ?’’ I asked, as soon 
as we were out of hearing 

Yes, indeed, Haddie. And what 
ll you this was all brought about through 


I once heard a 


will you say 


when I t 


the agency of a darned stocking ’ 





very learned lady say, with a sneer on her proud 
lip, ‘To stay at home and darn your husband’s 
stockings — pshaw !—the aim of woman’s exist- 
ence !’”’ 

«Oh, tell me all about it, aunty; I am in prime 
humor for a story.” 

“Tt will be but short, my dear. When Henry and 
Ellen Stuart were married, every one spoke of the 
The vil- 


lage seemed delighted with itself; but its congratu- 


excellent match—such a fine young man. 
lations did not last long. Soon it began to be whis- 
pered that Henry frequented the tavern; he was 
several times seen reeling home; and at last it be- 
came evident to every one that he was a confirmed 
drunkard. I expostulated, your grandfather lectured 
him severely, but with no effect. Their furniture, 
piece by piece, was sold to gratify the cravings of 
his appetite. His wife’s clothes and his own went 
one after another, and at last little remained but the 
In spite of all this, Ellen managed to 


bare walls. 


keep up appearances; she was always neatly and 
cleanly dressed, and tried to speak cheerfully of the 
future. 

“One morning, after a greater debauch than usual, 
Henry Stuart lay on the heap of straw which served 
them as a couch, their bed having been sold long 
before. His heart was heavy; his conscience was 
busy, yet he lay there quietly. His wife, after ar- 
ranging the room, sat down on a broken chair, and 
quietly began darning a very old and worn stocking 
His pride was roused. This was not wont to be so. 
He watched her as she patiently drew the glittering 
needle through the fearful chasms Time had made ; 
he looked at her dress—composed of the coarsest 
material—her face, its rosy freshness gone, and the 
sunny smile succeeded by a look of anxiety that 


iW 


made her seem almost old; the room bare of all its 


former comforts; and all this change he had wrought 


from the bed, signed the pledge, resumed 
' By 


hard work and prudence, he has regained his former 


He rose 


his work with ener: and now behold him 





standing; and he still keeps the darned stocking, 





considering it as the dearest legacy he can leave to 
his daughter; and whenever he is tempted, he looks 
minutes, and self is conquered. 


at it for a few 


Which 
woman, 
voring wildly to revolutionize the world; or Ellen 


though 


the proud, wealthy 


and endea- 


would you rather be, 


sneering at household duties, 


Stuart, humble and hard-working she be, 


rejoicing in the thought that her patient forbear- 
ance and the blessed old stocking have wrought this 


change ?”’ 
‘Not the vr 
As we passed through the village, the lights be- 


120, for the wealth of worlds.”’ 


gan to twinkle from the windows, and at the door 
of one small cottage, I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to peep in. A young girl was seated by a small 
table, bending over some sewing. Her fingers flew; 
for they were helping to bar 


An old man 


and well they might, 


the door against poverty sat in the 


chimney corner smoking a pipe; while his wife, 


with spectacles on nose, was busied with her kunit- 
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ting Sweet Lizzie White, thine is indeed a life of 
toil. ‘‘ Day in, day out,’’ rain or sunshine, heat or 
cold, you must sew, sew on from morn till night. 


By Lizzie’s labor the whole family live. She sup- 
ports her aged parents and a blind orphan nephew. 
She never knows holiday—never shows her pretty 
face except at meeting; and yet few are happier. 
She sings like a bird; and it would be strange, in- 
deed, to pass their humb!e dwelling and not hear 
her sweet voice caroling her simple song. 

A blessed right it is to labor for those we love. 
It gives strength to the hands and warmth to the 
heart. To feel that you are useful, that the lives 
of others are cheered by your labor, is enough to 
make the most sluggish blood course quickly through 
the veins, to rouse the most sullen heart to action. 
To meet poverty nobly, to wrestle with it bravely, 
to subdue it gloriously, this, indeed, makes woman 
seem ‘a little lower than the angels.”’ 

When we reached our home, the hall was desert- 
ed; Aunt Debbie went to hunt my father, and I 
threw myself on a settee—my limbs wearied with 
iny long walk, but my faculties wide awake, and 
my brain and heart full to overflowing. I heard 
voices in an adjoining room. It was my little ne- 
tarry, talking with his mother. 
telling her boy of God. The merry little fellow 
was hushed into silence by the solemnity of the 


phew “ae was 


theme; and when, a short time afterwards, he knelt 
and repeated his evening prayer—‘God bless Harry, 


make him a good boy; God bless Aunt Haddie and 


Carlo’’—I could restrain myself no longer, but burst 
into tears. I thought of my own mother, of her gentle 
counsels to her wayward daughter, of her noble 
character; and I wept still more. The last and 
best To 


“shadow forth in your example what you wish 


of woman’s rights—a mother’s love. 
your child to be,” is, indeed, a right—often abused, 
it is true, and seldom clearly understood, but still a 
right, and a noble one. The little being who reposes 
so confidingly on your bosom will become whatever 
you choose to make him. If you mould his mind 
to high and lofty aspirations after truth, if you teach 
him to know his duty and to perform it, great, ex- 
ceeding great will be your reward; but if you teach 
him to submit to passion’s sway, to sneer at every- 
thing that is mght and good, to check every noble 
impulse, the sin be upon your own head 

That night, when Aunt Debbie entered my cham- 
ber to bestow the good-night kiss, I accosted her 
with— 

“Aunt Debbie, you did not tell me all of woman’s 
rights—one right you omitted.”’ 

‘‘ What wds it, my darling? 

‘Hold down your head; I will tell you, if you 
will promise not to say anything to Tom.”’ 

‘* Well, I promise—only don’t strangle me. What 
is it, my dear?” 

“ The—the right of conquest, aunty.’ 

«Oh, fie! what a naughty girl!’ and Aunt Deb- 
bie tripped lightly from the room. 





THE 


SLEEPING 


BY CARL 


BOY. 


LINLEY. 


A pertect form in perfect rest-—TEnNYEsON. 


Tre laughing eyes are closed: 
The long, dark lashes—weary sentinels— 
Droop like sad willows over Eastern wells 


Where olden saints reposed. 


The red lip wears a smile 
That tells his dreams are happy; and his hair, 
Clustering on his forehead smooth and fair, 


Is feebly stirred the while 


By the wind’s careful breath, 
That seems afraid to break his quiet rest— 
heavings of his breast 


+] 
gentle 


And but the 
Declare this is not death. 
One stainless hand is laid 

Beside his cheek; the other clasps the pet 

He loves too well, though slumbering, to forget, 
With which he lately played 
Sweet child! he little deems 

How sad a world he dwells in, and how strange; 


Nor how that world, with reckless hand, will change 


The aspect of his dreams— 


That those who love him best 

May be his enemies in after hours; 

And that hope’s brightest buds and rarest flowers 
May wither in his breast 


*T were well for thee, young boy, 
If thou couldst ever slumber on as now, 
With that same smile, that same unclouded brow, 
The type and proof of joy 
I may not grieve for thee, 
Bot I must tremble when I count the foes 
That will exult above thy griefs and woes 
In life’s futurity 
Yet ap! and raise thine eye 
To the far heaven ; 
That He will keep from thee the * 
Whose throne is reared on high 


and, in thy boyhood, pray 
evil day”’ 


So, when on Life’s dark sea, 
Amid the blasts and billows, thou shalt ride, 
Thy bark shall have a pilot in the Crucified, 


And He shall succor thee 








As everybody, now-a-days, dabbles in literature, 
and not desiring to be behind the age, I took it into 
my head to write a tale for “Godey So, trimming 
my brains for study, and pointing my lead-pencil, 
that | nay commit to paper the ideas as they are 
created, | push my chair to the table, ready to com- 
the business 


mence But, like a great many other 


things, writing a story is easier said than done. 
In the first place, an author should know what to 


Love !—It 


thing to write a love story, and, in addition to this, 


exceedingly 


write about. is an nice 


the subject is almost inexhaustible ; but fora married 
man, with a squalling baby in the cradle, besides 
little 
shake, and push about one’s table—(while I write, 


two or three ‘dear ones,’’ who hang, and 


one of them has upset my inkstand, and poured the 
‘black writing-fluid’”’ in a copious stream over my 
sheet)—and all this the consequence of love : for such 


But 


one Write amid the screaming and prating of chil- 


a man to write about love, pshaw ! what can 


dren? It’s excessively annoying! I must imme- 


Mrs 


and take the children 


diately call on Dr. Smith to quiet the baby, 
into the garden, it is so cool 
There, that’s a little more comfortable. 
Yet I am in continual danger of interruption. You 
cannot imagine the life a physician leads. When- 


getting sick, 


out yonder 


ever the good pec ple take a notion of 


let it be day or night, let it be rain, or hail, or snow, 


or tropical sunshine, let him repose in the soft arms 
rocks and cliffs of 


be 


something or nothing, he—I mean the doctor—must 


of Morpheus, or wander on the 


Parnassus, or be at meeting—let him doing 


be contented to do as the sovereign people desire. 
And this proves exceedingly annoying at times. So 
much for the introduction, and now for the story. 
“It was a fine day in the fall month of Septem- 
ber, 1774, the city of Philadelphia presented a scene 
admirable 


of stir and activity that was truly The 


delegates to represent their respective colonies in 
Congress had made their appearance, and the novel- 
First 


unusual crowd of visitors to Quakerdom. 


ty—the Congress Session—had attracted an 
Among 
the many strangers that walked the crowded pave- 
ments, there was one who invited and received the 
particular attention of all who chanced to see him 
He was a man apparently about fifty years of age, 
and his costume was the antique Dutch. The ex- 
pression of his eyes and face in general was pecu- 
liarly bewildered and confused ; and, every now and 
then, as he cast a glance upon the things around him, 
as if doubting 


he was observed to shake his head 


the realtty of reality.” 
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Knock, knock at the door. Reader, excuse my 
story for a moment. 
‘“ Who is—walk in, s¢r’’—but it was a lady. 
“Take a chair, miss,’’ I continued, after the pre- 
liminary compliments were through. ‘‘ What’s the 
news ?”’ 
** Oh, nothing ’ticklar,”’ 
The girl appears very bashful ; and, seating her- 


was the short reply 


self, she casts her eyes on the floor. She is evi- 
dently waiting for me to recommence the conversa- 
tion, which she, by her short reply to my first 
question, had so unceremoniously closed. Being 
vexed at the interruption—and I doubt not but that 
you, my patient readers, will be the same—I am 
now determined to outsilence her; and, iaking the 
pencil, | am about resuming the narrative, when she 
speaks— 

« Please, doctor, mother said you should come up ; 
Sammy is so powerful sick.’ 


What does he complain?’ 


‘Indeed, sis! 

« Aunt says as it’s an ¢7/formation of the brain, and 
will surely mortify if we do nothin’.” 

‘‘An inflammation of the brain!—that’s severe 
How long has he been confined ?”’ 

Sir?” 
«‘T mean, is he in bed ?”’ 
«‘ No, sir; he won’t go to bed: but he’s got such 
a headache, and can’t eat, and is so powerful weak.”’ 

«“T have an engagement with Godey”’— 

“Sir?” 

“ [’}l come, sis; tell your mother I’}l come.”’ 

«You shall come directly, doctor,’”’ she muttered, 
as she slammed the door after her. 

Do not be uneasy, dear reader; from the account 
I received, I judged the patient to be remote from 
danger. I shall, therefore, attempt to finish our 
story before | go. How exceedingly annoying! 
‘«« T was telling you of a remarkable stranger that 


He 


course towards one of the best hotels in the city ; 


walked the streets of Philadelphia. bent his 
and having entered, and still wearing that look of 
bewilderment, he stepped up to the bar, and asked— 

«© ¢ What city ish dis ?’ 

«Philadelphia, sir,’ answerea the barkeeper, 
half smiling. 

«<¢So dey say,’ was the dry and confused reply 
of the stranger. 

‘« Add to this curious question of the stranger his 
antiquated dress, and his confused manners, and 
you will undoubtedly feel disposed to pardon the 
impoliteness which the guests displayed, by all turn- 


ing their heads towards the new comer, and thus 
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unintentionally increase his confusion. As we inti- 


mated, all eyes gazed upon him, which circum- 
stance brought a slight flush to his otherwise pallid 
face. He took a seat, and placing his hat on the 
floor, he seemed to lose himself in deep meditation. 
And now, whilst we have a very favorable oppor- 
Were it 


in our power to remove that expression of bewilder- 


tunity, let us examine him a little closer. 


ment—which, however, has been very much dimi- 
nished since he entered the hotel—we would un- 
doubtedly pronounce his face to be that of an intel- 


ligent and experienced person. His aquiline nose, 


high eyebrows, and ample forehead, betray an 
honest and sensible man. His hair is of raven 


blackness, long and straight, and regular as flax. Ino 
form he is tall, and rather inclined to corpulency. 
In short, his whole appearance is that of a man with 
whom we would like to deal—with whom we would 
like to talk, and laugh, and be on terms of friendship 

“The stranger had been in his musing position 
for about fifteen minutes, when he suddenly litted 
up his eyes, and said— 

‘¢Gentlemen, what date ish dis ?’ 

“<The seventh of September, 1774,’ answered 
several gentlemen, very seriously; far, in spite of 


the oddness of the scene, none felt disposed to jest— 


the stranger’s aspects were so distressed, and yet 


earnest aud confidential 
was the but, after a 


‘So dey say,’ simple reply - 


short pause, he added: ‘ Either all de world is mad, 
or I and, taking up his hat, he went towards 
the door 


Stop, friend,’ said one of the guests, mildly 


am 


‘Can I be of any service to you?’ 
Tell me de truth,’ said the stranger, respect- 


fully bowing to the person who had addressed him; 
‘tell me de truth, on your honor, ish dis de town of 
Philade phia? and ish dis day de seventh of Sep- 
tember, 1774 ’?’—or have all de people of dis place 
conspired against me, determined to increase my 
dismay 

‘+ ]t is just as every one tells you: this is Phila- 
delphia, and this the date you have just mentioned,’ 
replied the gentleman who had before spoken to him 


‘+ Then listen to me’ ”’ 


? Somebody at the door again. 


Listen—who can 
How exceedingly annoying! 


‘ Dox ? 


*, are you at home? Oh, I've got a horrible 
toothache ! 

“Have you? I’m sorry for that—bad company.” 
‘And I want the offender taken out.”’ 


‘* Why, sonny, it is customary to take offenders 


wm 
‘ Yes; and sometimes they tase in, themselves 
3ut I want none of your crackers, doc ; set to work 
* Separate your jaws, sir; we shall soon catch 


him.”’ 

How annoying this country practice ; we must be 
dentists and everything 
is out 


‘ There, sonny. he 


“ Heigho, doctor—Judy, that hurts !"’ 


“Tt is all over 
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“ Thank ye for’t. You’re a writin’ ;—a story, | 
bet, for Godey ;—wish I could see it.”’ 
see it, 


“You shall sonny, alter it is published 


Good-by ; that’s a good boy.”’ 


“Good-by, doc,’ cried my youthful customer, 
taking my gentle hint, and leaving the room 

Now for the story. How excessively annoying 
to be interrupted at the best part of it! 


“ The 


(but I shall not follow his Dutch pronunciation) :— 


stranger again took his chair, and said 


‘©¢ My name is Petrus Von ——. I was born at 
Fort Orange, in the year 1645. Two years previous 
to my birth, my parents had come over from the 
Netherlands. 


rst ranks of the common people—were respectable 


In the old country, they stood in the 


These circumstances Were a 
And 
my father received that distinction; for in all p hit 

the 


was certain 


honest, and wealthy 


guarantee to distinction in their new home 


cal and industrial transactions, Which were in 
hands of the citizens of Fort Orange, he 
to be consulted, and his opinions generally threw 


the preponderance into that party with whom he 


hought it his duty to side. In his veins flowed the 
unalloyed Dutch bloed : he was a strenuous detende: 
of our rights, and fearlessly opposed the British ag 
gressions. But he died before the true crisis arrived 
death saved him from the pain it would have oc- 
casioned him to see the New Netherlands in the 
undisputed possession of our enemies 

“¢ His opinions and /Azs principles were also mz ie 
I would always have been willing and ready to sac 
rifice my life for my country. But this satistaction 
was denied me ;—you must be acquainted with the 
Petrus Stuyvesant was 


Indis 


conduct of my countrymen, | left the “ Province ot 


shametul surrender which 


compelled to make to the English nant at the 


New York,” as they now called the country of 
Hudson, with the 
At first, I traveled North; 


Heinrich determination to look 


upon it no more but, as 


I could not th the strict Puritanism prac 


ticed in New England, I turned myself into another 


agree W 


direction, and, after wandering about for many 


years, I at length arrived in Phiiadelphia in the year 


1695. They say thts is Philadelphia! I am not 
dreaming, gentlemen. Surely, lam awake! lam 


seated in a hotel in—in Philadelphia 
‘** Here the confusion of the speaker increased ; he 
blushed, and rubbed his eyes, and looked about him- 
self. After a moment’s pause, he continued— 
‘6+ One 
went up the banks of the Schuylkill, with my gun on 


Not meeting with 


day —it seems to me like yesterday—I 


my back, to look for some game 
anything worth a shot of powder, I continued my 


ramble for a long stretch into the wild and pictur- 


esque woods. Suddenly, an old man stood befor: 
me ! 


which disconcerted me for a moment ; but a pleasant 


There was something peculiar in his face 
smile, which presently started in the corners of his 
mouth, and played upon his lips like Innocence her- 
self, restored the equanimity of my mind. With 


familiarity he took hold of my hand, gave me 


great 
a hearty shake, but quickly came round with his 
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other hand, grasped me by the throat, threw me to 
the ground, and, before I could pray for mercy, he 
overpowered me, tied a cloth around my eyes, and 
throwing me on his shoulder, ran off at a rapid 
pace.’ ’ 

Reader, | am very nervous ; the least noise will 
disturb the equilibrium of my mind. There is a 
humming sound right under my table, that I must 
look after. Oh, it’s a careless wanderer that fell into 
a trap—a fly in a spider’s web. Well, there is a 
fuss, I'll declare, that the little fly makes about her- 
self! flow the poor thing kicks and flutters to dis- 


engage its pedal extremities from their unpleasant 


fetters! Murderous rogues, those spiders ; — and 
there he sets, the proud castellan, grinning his 


teeth and laughing in his sleeves for the lucky cap- 
he 


atoms '—but no ;—reader, I have a certain weak- 


ture has made. I’ve a mind to smash him to 


ness about me, if it is a weakness, namely, an insa- 
tiable love of Natural history, and this prompts me 
to spare the life of the felon spider. Indeed, I am 
opposed to capital punishment in general. It seems 
to me there can be no satisfaction in it. The chas- 
tisement is soon over, and there is no chance for 
the culprit to reform and become a better citizen, or 
spider, or whatever he is. And the one I am look- 
ing at is really a pretty spider ; none ot your clumsy, 
crawling animals, but a real nice, sleek, and good- 
would do 


looking specimen of his tribe, one that 


honor to a king’s palace. But the fly is struggling 


wonderfully ; there is actually some fear of its break- 
ing prison; and the watching spider seems aware 
of it, too. But he is an ingenious fellow, and will 
soon do something to make more certain of his prize. 
writhing and 


Now he approaches the 


slowly winds a thread around him, which, now that 


prisoner, 


he has completely circumnavigated him, he draws 
on tight, and the hum of the tly is decreasing very 
much, because its Wings are fixed immovably. The 
spider is quite pleased with his ingenious operation, 
and, after contemplating it for a moment, he resumes 
his labor, and very adroitly binds one thread after 
another around the poor fly, so that she cannot move 
foot 


even a Now she is harmlessly suspended in 


his net, and he confidentially approaches, and, the 
rogue,embraces her, and smacking his lips, he im- 
prints a ki—pshaw!—It is not necessary for the 
ladies to know what; but so much I'll tell you, it is 
not out of love, but merely to bring his poisonous 
mandibles in contact with the body of the tly, for the 


purpose of destroying her life, as such a 4¢ss—there 
you have it—is inevitably fatal 
The 
story 
“After running about ten minutes, he stopped, 


hum is silenced, and we shall resume our 


placed me on the ground, and unbound my eyes. 
We were on the top of a smail hill, and in a part of 
the country I had never before seen. My mysteri- 
ous companion still displayed that innocent smile 


and taking a small glass, with a golden frame around 


it, out of his pocket. he motioned me to leok into it 
I obeyed, and was astonished at whai I saw. 
“<«The first object that met my view was the 
British flag. It was suspended high in the air, and 
beneath it there was an immense multitude of peo- 
They 


distance, 


ple, whom I knew to be my countrymen. 
In the 


I saw anumber of ships ; and, when they approached 


were laboring at al! kinds of trades. 


the flag, the sailors mounted the masts, and cheered 
the ensign of their country. I could not hear the 
sailors’ voices, but their movements and gestures 
Pre- 


which wrecked the ships and 


showed very plainly what they were about. 
sently a storm arose, 
tore the flag into tatters, which were then carried by 
directions. When the tempest 


the wind into all 


subsided, | saw large armies of soldiers in British 
uniforms ; and when they arrived at the place where 
the multitude of people were at work, they scattered 
themselves among the industrious citizens, and took 
up the rags and tatters of the flag, which turned into 
serpents in their hands, and with them scourged the 
The masses sank on their knees, and asked 
But, when the 


people. 
for mercy, but none was shown. 
people at length saw that supplication was vail, 


they resolved to resist And I saw a tall figure rise 





from among them, who held an eagle in his hand ; 
and soon the bird took to its wings, flew among the 
soldiers, tore the serpents out of their hands and 
At the 


gathered our countrymen into companies, and a war 


devoured them. same time, the tall man 
ensued, in which the red-coated soldiers were com 
pletely routed. A new flag, which I cannot describe, 
now waved in the air; and with this the old man 
returned the glass into his por ket. 

‘ Night 


approached me, blindfolded me once more, to which 


had set in, and my companion gently 


I made no resistance, and took me into his arms and 
walked off; in about ten minutes he stopped, brought 
me to the ground, and, when my eyes were opened, 
The old man 


I was astonished to be in this city 


laughed maliciously, and went away, 1 know not 
whither. This was about two hours ago. Now, 
gentlemen, make the best of it you can: so will I 


But that whom | saw in the glass, he who 


mustered the army for the defence of his country, 


man 


and defeated the British, him I shall never forget 
Oh, that my behold 
The first sight of him struck my heart with admira 


eyes could him once more! 


tion—his appearance was so venerable, so divine 


' that majestic air! that 


his 
Oh, I 


them '!—neither can I describe them.—Out there '!— 


That eagle glance of 


commanding carriage ! can never forget 


there,’ he cried, vehemently, as a gentleman passed 
the door; ‘there is the man I saw in the glass !’ 
‘And suddenly the stranger’s features changed, 
his hair turned white as snow, he staggered towards 
the door, but fell ere he arrived there, and was a 
corpse ! 
The gentleman who had just passed the door 


was CoLonEL GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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[ Love to roam in the sun-bright hours, 
And fill my basket with all fair flowers, 


With whatever grows in garden or field, 





Whatever the hedges and woods may yield ; 

The violet, harebell, and primrose pale, 

And the pure, sweet lily of the va 
With the purple crocus and cowslip t 

And meadow-sweet, fresh with the morning dew; 
‘ Forget-me-not,’’ with its bright blue ey« 
Looking up from its nest to the summer sky; 


And the king-caps and 
That last wh 


and red, 


r-flowers are fled : 


daisies, white 
en the sweet sprir 


Then I twine me wreaths until I am dressed 


Like a queen of May, in all I love best. 


But when I am tired of that flowery play, 
me bird’s sweet lay 
To the stock-dove’s co 


lad, fresh sound of the streamlet 


I love to list tos 


ing, so soft and low, 


Or theg s flow; 





And sweet are the thoughts that come over me then, 


As I roam alone through the woodland glen; 
For I think how 


great must His goodness be 


Who yet makes this earth so fair to see; 
W hose is the freshness, the brightness, the bloom, 


sweet song, and the flower’s perfume. 
rhen I love to think of Ede 
Her golden fruits and her fadele 
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s bowers 


s flowers, 


That sprang so free on the grassy sod, 


Where our father Adam might walk with Gx 


The 
Have 
7 igh all earth was fair in creation’ 
While sin and sorrow 


Then I think of a day that sl 


garden He plante 1, oh. must 


it not 


been a delights e ant 





ll surely be, 


When new earth and new heavens our eyes shall see, 
Of a land of righteousness and of peace 

A land where sorrow and sighing shall cense, 
When that early bliss shall back be given, 

And this earth hold intercourse with 





ir God shall vet dwell 
loom like Eden 


*mid scenes 


For the Lord o 
And t 
And I marvel, 


ie desert } neva 


so fair to me, 


To think how much fairer earth then shall be 






jut I 


Whenever I think how my Savi 


y my flowery wreaths aside 


How a crown cf thorns was His lo 


Earth’s only offering to her Lord 
So meekly borne on the bleeding brow 


That a crown of glory encircles now, 
To wl 


For He is the Lord of all p 
I 


m every crown belongs by right, 
wer and might; 
And yet His goodness endureth still, + 


Our hearts with gladness and food to fil 
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And fresh waters flow, and sweet birds sing, For His loving kindness endureth ever, 

And His tender mercy faileth never. 


And flowers, fair flowers, by our wayside spring ; 
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THE WHITE VIOL&E?tg. 


BY LEONORE 





I FounD, within a sheltered dell, And pure as thine own stainless cup 
A lowly little flower ; I would my heart might be. 
Yet loved it more than proudest rose 
That blooms in garden bower. And that my soul might then be filled, 
Should be my last rich boon, 
As if to guard it from all harm, With holy love, as thy pure bell 
Its tiny cup was set Is filled with sweet perfume. 


Within a bed of softest moss— 
’Twas the sweet white violet. A love that freely upon all 
Should pour its gladdening ray, 


And freely forth on every breezo 8 And leave a memory fond and dear 
Its rich perfume was cast, When life had passed away. 
As, nestled in its little cell, 
It blessed me as I passed. Said I ‘‘ my tast rich boon’’?? Ono! 
Another one I'd crave, 
I would my lot might be like thine, With a violet’s love, and a violet’s life, 
O sweet and gentle flower! I'd ask a violet’s grave. 
In such a home of peace and love ; 
To wait my life’s last hour. ; In thy mossy bank, where rest the last 
; Fond rays of the setting san, 


ny last and dreamless sleep, 





A mind too lowly for storms to move, 








I’d have, bright flower! from thee; life’s long day is done. 











2 BY REV. SAMUEL W. FISHER. 
Ir was my design, when the duty of addressing 


the friends of education on this occasion was first 


assigned to me, to erect before you a complete struc- 
ture in itself, although without pretension to splen- 
dor or many 


magnificence ; but, like the plans of 
other builders, mine 


has so outgrown the time fixed 


or the completion of my labor, as to permit the 
throwing up of only a portion of the main edifice 


The wings, the pi 
the gateways, a 


the beauty of ornament, you will look for in vain. 





the capitals, the cornices, 


the completeness of the design and 


It is not in a single hour so vast, so 


interestin 





subject as that of female education, can be thorough- 


Its nature, its influence, its field of 


ly presented 


prehending a wide range of the noblest 


topics, render it utterly impossible to do justice to 
the entire theme in the brief limits ordinarily as- 
signed to these discussions Indeed, it seems almost 
it superfluous etlort It is to discourse on female 
education in its presence; it is like anatomizing a 
Venus to inspire the sentiment of admiration, or de- 
ver 1 oration on the sublime in the valley of 
Chamou I do not say this in the spirit of flattery 
to those whose cause it 1s ever a privilege to plead 


Man never flatters when he utters truth or 


ippre es the v ks of God, however exalted may 
be h Ss sentiments h wwever compre hensive h s lan- 
guage. I speak thus in the spirit of devout thanks- 





giving to our in heaven, who, in the crown- 


ing work of his creation, gave woman to man, made 
weakness her strength, modesty her citadel, grace 





and gen 


g eness her attributes, affection her dower 
and the heart of man her throne. With her, toil 
rises into pleasure, joy fills the breast with a larger 
benediction, and sorrow sing half its bitterness, is 


transmuted int 


of goodness Even in the coarsest ri ind the 
most depressing circumstances, wor 1 hath this 
power of hallowing all things with the sunshine of 
her presence. But never does it unfold itself so 
finely as when Educezution, instinct with Religion, 





has accomplished its most successful work It is 
only then that she reveals all her varied excellence 
and develops her high capacities Iedueation, in- 
deed Jis nothing to her It only unfolds powers 
that were latent, or develops those in harmony and 
bh nts wi 1 ot rwise w mild pusn themse ves 
forth in shap te d, or « rted. God 
creates the material ses upon it his own 
aws. Man, in education, simply secks to give 
those laws scope for action. The uneducated per- 


son, by a favorite figure of the old classic writers, 

















has often been compared to the rough marble in the 
quarry ; the educated to that marble chiseled by the 
hand of a Phidias into forms of beauty and pillars of 
strength. But the analogy holds good in only a 
single point. As the chisel reveals the forms which 
the marble may be made to assume, so education 
unfolds the innate capacities of men Ina thing 
else, how poor the comparison! how faint the ana 
logy! Inthe one case, you have an aggregation of 
particles, erystalized into shape, without organism 
life, or motion. In the other, you have life, growth 
expansion. In the first, you have a mass of lime 
stone, neither more nor less than insensate matte: 
utterly incapable of any alteration from within itself 
In the second, you have a living body, a mind, afle« 
tions instinct witn power, gifted with vitality, and 
forming the attributes of a being allied to and only a 
little lower than the angels. These constitute a life 
which, by its inherent force, must grow and unfold 
tself by a law of its own, whether you educate 
or not Some development it will make, some form 
it will assume, by its own irrepressible and sponti 
neous action. The question, with us, is rather 
what that form shall be; whether it shal! wear the 
visible robes of an immortal, with a countenance 
glowing with the intelligence and pure affection « 
cherub and seraph, or, through the rags sensua 
mpress of an ea ly, send forth only ocecasiona 
gleams of its higher nature The gr work of 
education is to stimulate and direct this native power 
of growth. God andthe subject coworking eflect 
all the rest. 

In the wide sense in which it is proposed to con- 
sider the subject of education, three things are pre- 
supp sed personal taients, personal app ication, and 
the Divine blessing. Without capacities to be deve- 
loped, or with very inferior capacities, education is 
either wholly useless or only partially successfu 


As it has no absolute and is utterly 
to add a 


first cond 


creative power, 





single faculty to the mind. so the 


success is the capacity for 


ition of its 
An idiot may be slight! 
lee 


provement 1n the subject. 
but the 


affected by it, bleness of his « 
powers forbids the noblest results of educatior It 


teaches men how most successfully to use their ow1 


native foree, and by exercise to increase it it inn 
ease can it supply the absence of that for it 
not its province 10 wnsprre genius, since that s ti 


breath of God in the soul, bestowed as seemeth ¢ 
him good, and at the disposal of no finite power. It 
is enough if it unfold, and discipline, and guide genius 


in its mission to the world. We are not to demand 


Milton 
Mason, a Washington ; 


Staél, a 


f 


of every man a Newton, a 


1 
sae tn P 
th 1 snail 


a Hall 
very woman a Sappho, a De 


make 
, a Chalmers, a 


or ot 


Roland a 


= 


ma 
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Hemans. The supposition that all intellects are ; consequent style of education suitable to each 
originally equal, however flattering to our pride, is Happily, the truth on this subject may be fully 
no less prejudicial to the cause of education than 3 spoken, without obliging me, in the presence « f such 
false in fact. It throws upon teachers the respon- an assemblage of grace, beaut{, and intelligence, to 
sibility of developing talents that have scarcely an exalt the father at the expense of the mother, or en- 
existence, and securing attainments within the range noble man by denying the essential equality of wo- 
of only the very finest powers, during the period man It is among the things settled by experience, 
usually assigned to this work To the ignorant, it that, equal or not equal in talents, Woman, the mo- 
misrepres its and dishonors education, when it pre- ment she escapes I m the de potism of brute force, 
sents for their judgment a very inferior intellect, » and is suflered to unfold and exercise her powers in 
which all the training of the schools has not inspired her own legitimate sphere, shares with man the 
with power, as a specimen of the results of | beral sceptre of influence; and, without presuming to 
pursuits Such an intellect can never stand up wrest from him @ vVisibie authority, by the mere 
beside an active though untutored mind—untutored force of her gentle nature, silently directs that 
Imthe schools, yet discipline d by the necessities authority, and so rules the world. She may not 

It is on the comparison of minds of debate in the Senate or preside at the bar—she may 
equal original power, but of ditlerent and unequal not read philosophy in the University or preach in 
! discipline ut the results of a thorough the Sanctuary—she may not direct the national 
‘ i! il themselves most strikingly The councils « ead armies to battle; but there is a 
g at, partially educate makes a fine bar-room styie ol iniluence resuiling lrom her peculiar nature 
p in, a good county ju 1 respectable mem- which constitutes her power and gives it greatness 
bn he wer house ir State legislatures, or As the sexes were designed to fill different positions 


id shrewd farmer, when deve- in the economy of life, it Would not be in harmony 














an expert me manic a i far \ th 
loped stu wd ad ed w é g. rises to with the manifestations of Divine wisdom in a 

1 st k (x t yinai talents t » suppose that lhe powers ol each were 
W usu Vv give presence am Ist y fitted tor their own appropriate sphere 
1 t depre ces. But when a iins nothing—she always loses when she 
I | is stamp has b illowed to unfold itself leaves her own sphere for that of man. W hen she 
l genia t re educationa ad- forsakes the housel d and the gentler duties of d 

\ ces, how W t grow in power, outstripping mestic e for the labors of the field, the pulpit, the 
the multitude, as some m stic tree, rooted in a soil rostrum, the court-room, she always descends from 
‘ eculiar richness, rises above and spreads itself her own bright station, and invariably fails to ascend 
‘ ‘ urrou forest Our inquiry, that of man She falls between the two; and the 
how at prese t ex ( respecting world gaze at | as not ex y a woman, not quite 
j thu QZ or itte ( ~ e rare in a man, perplexed in what category of natura . 

i W ‘ I I p e mo- tory t class ut This re irk holds specia 

noo! ot t mpart new pulses to a generation, true as you ascend |! n savage to relined societ\ 

] comets blazing along : urtie the ng where the rights and duties of women have been 
mind, no longer on U etch to enlarge the bound- ‘ most tully rec enized and most accurately de fined 
aries of human knowledg nd rouse men to gaze Mind is not to be weighed in scales. It must be 
on visions of excellence yet ed. Happily, judged by its and its «vfluence And who that 
the ! ss otf mankind e not< s style of mind Compasses in peculiar purpose Ol woman’s life 








| iz, by the process of e ation, the powers who that understands the meaning of those good old 
Ww i God has conferred upon them with those of Saxon words, mother, sister, Wile, daughter; who 
a more brilliant order which r ceca naliy given that estimates aright the duties they involve, the in- 
to a few, the advancement of t Ww 1, in all things fluences they embody in giving character to all of 
essential to its refinement, a | ty, and exalta- human kind, will hesitate to place her intellect, with 
t ' m probab y as raj d and sure as it would be its quik kness, delicacy and persuasiveness, as high 
, 1 different constitution of os Were all in the scale of power as that of the father, hu band 
P y elevated. it might still be ne ssarv for some and son? If we estimate her mind by its actual 
en ver above the rest. and. bv tl sense of ine- power ot infiuence When she 1s permitted to hill to 
q tv. move the mult ide 1 , spirations. the best advantage her circle of ac n, we shi find 
| e it is not pe tted of God. that a men a capacity for education equal t that of him, W 
. 1 act ' » thrones the realm of mind. merely in reference to the temporary relations « 
vet such is 1 itive power of all sane minds, and socic has been constituted her lord If you look 
such the ute f imy ement. that. made up into yonder fi nt with your naked eye, th 
ect t i | cipline ev mav not only astronomer Will point you to a star Which shines 
; v us { ot ities of life or ut down upon you single in rays of pure liquid light 





aration But if you W ascend yon eminence,* and direct 








t ion g spute respect ng 
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science has brought to such perfection of power, the 
same star will suddenly resolve itself into two beau- 


tiful luminaries, equal in brilliancy, equal in all 


stellar excell emitting rays of different and 


ence, 
intensely vivid hues, yet so exactly correspondent to 


so embracing each other, and so 


each other, and 
mingling their various colors as to pour upon the 
unaided vision the pure, sparkling light of a single 


So is it with man and woman. Created two- 





orp 

fold, equ n all human attributes, excellence, and 

influence, different but correspondent, to the eye of 

Jehovah t rmony of their union in life is perfect 

and, as one complete being, that life streams forth in 
cht and influence upon society. 

The second thing presupposed in education, is 
personal application. There is no thorough educa- 
tion that is not se/f-education Unlike statue 
V h can be 1 ught only f n without, the great 
vork of education is to unfold the e witl Chis 
life always involves self-action. The scholar is not 
merely a passive recipient. He grows into powe 
by an active reception of truth. Even when } 

stens to another’s utterance of knowledge, wh 


vigor of attention and memory is necessary to ¢ 


able him 1 make that knowledge his own? But 
When he attempts himself to master a subject of 
mportan¢ when he would rise into the | er 
region of mathematics, philosophy, history, poetry 
religion, art; or even When he would prepare him- 
self for grappling with the great questions of life 


what long processes of thought! what patient gather- 


ing together of materials! what judgment, memory, 


comparison, and protracted meditation are essential 


to complete success ? The man who would triumph 


over obstac es, ts of excellence 





and ascend the heig 
in the realm of mind, must work with the continuous 


vigor of a steamship on an ocean voyage. Day by 


day the fires must burn, and the wheels revolve in 


the calm and in the gale—in the sunshine and the 


storm. The innate excellency of genius or talents 


ean give no exemption to its possessor from this law 


of mental growth. An educated mind is neither an 


aggregation of particles accreted around a centre, as 


a substance which, placed in 
forth 


the stones grow; nor 


the turner’s lathe, comes an exquisitely 


wrought instrument. The mere passing through an 


is not education. The enjoy- 


academy or college, 


ment of the largest educational advantages, by no 
means infers the possession of a mind and heart 
thoroughly educated ; since there is an inner work 


to be performed by the subject of those advantages, 


ssession of a well 


in lay claim to the po 


disciplined and richly stored intellect and affections. 
The phrase *“ 


self-made men,”’ is often so used as to 
convey the idea that the persons who have enjoyed 
the advantages of a liberal education, are rather 
made by their instructors. The supposition is, in 
The outward of 
stimulate the mind, and thus assist the process of 


but to all 


part, unjust means education 


development ; it is absolutely essential 





eT en 





wth int or moral excellence, that the per- 


son himself should be enlisted vigorously in the 
25% 
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as the man 


work. He must work as earnestly 
The difference between 


lies 


destitute of his facili 


the two consists, not in the fact that one walks and 


» other rides, but that the one is obliged to take a 


r road to reach the int. Teachers, 





same yp 


books, recitations, and lectures, facilitate our course, 


aay 


direct us how most antageously to study, point 


out the shortest path to the end we seek, and tend 
to rouse the soul to the putting forth of its powers; 


but neither of these ca take the place ot, or tore- 


The man witho 








Stall, intense personal application. 
instructors, like a_ tri er Vv ut guide-boards, 
must take many a useless step, and often retr his 
way. Hem ifter s experimental traveling, at 
length reach the same | t with the person who 
has enjoyed superior |ite Vv aids, but it w cost 
the waste of many a ‘ is hot wl might 
have been spent in en sphere ¢ sion 
nd perfecting e s of hi ctual 
pow In cast at a : 
chart tel 1 ¢ ‘ » ct ‘ = 
lab us. Thinking | Wol All things most 
exce nt, are the It l Ww, | ent ng 
Tl trees Ww slow g vg | anects 
creep ind. the ‘ | ! t rivers 
hasten to the ocean by a gentle p es clouds 
ither the ri rop t ble « rticle 
by particle; and we are nott sk that t mor- 
tal mind, the grandest thing in the world, si reach 
its perfection by a sing le stride, or independently of 
the most early, profound, and protracted se abor 
It is enough for us that, thankfully accepting the 
assistance of those who have ascended a us, 


we give ourselves to assiduous toil, until our souls 


grow up to the stature of perfect men. 
resupposed in education, is the 


The third thing I Py 


Divine benediction In all spheres of action, we re- 


cognize the overruling providence of God working 
and his Sp rit commissioned to work 


Nor is there 


without us, 


within us. any work of mortal life in 


which we more need to ally unto ourselves the wis- 
dom and energy of Jehovah, as an essential element 
of success, than in this long process where truth, 
affection, decision, judgment, and perseverance in 
the teacher, are to win into the paths of self-labor 
minds of every degree of ability and d Spositions ot 
every variety When God smiles upon us, then 
this grand work of moulding hearts and intellects 


destiny moves forward without frie- 


high 


tion, and the young heart silently 


for their 
and joyously comes 


forth into the light. 


ENGLISH FAIRIES. 


RY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


THERE is something about rural superstitions that 
is extremely pleasing to the imagination; particu- 
vod-humored race 


vle fairy 


larly those which relate to the g 


of household demons, and, indeed, to the w] 
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mythology. The English have given an inexplicable 
charm to these superstitions, by the manner in which 
they have associated them with whatever is most 
homefelt and delightful in nature. I do not know a 
fascinating race ol 
that haunted the southern sides of 
about 


more beings than these little 
tabled people, 
hills and mountains, lurked in flowers and 
tountain-heads, glided through keyholes into ancient 
halls, watched over farm-houses and dairies, danced 
on the 


They seem to accord 


en the green by summer moonlight, and 


kitchen hearth in winter. 


with the nature of English housekeeping and En- 


sh scenery. I always have them in mind when 


[ see a fine old English mansion, with its wide hall 


and spacious kitchen; or a venerable farm-house, in 


which there is so much fireside comfort and good 


housewifery There was something of national 


character in their love of order and cleanliness; in 


the vigilance with which they watched over the 
functions of the 


kitchen, and the 


munificently rewarding, with silver six- 


economy of the 
servants 
pence in shoe, the tidy housemaid, but venting their 
direful wrath, in midnight bobs and pinches, upon 
the sluttish dairymaid. I think I can trace the good 
effects of this ancient fairy sway over household 
concerns, in the care that prevails to the present day 
among English housemaids, to put their kitchens in 
order before they go to bed. 

These fairy superstitions seemed to me to accord 
with the nature of English scenery. They suit 
these small landscapes, which are divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields and meadows, 
where the grass is mingled with daisies, buttercups, 
When I first found myself among 
English scenery, I was continually reminded of the 


and harebells. 


sweet pastoral images which distinguish their fairy 
mythology; and when for the first time a circle in 
the grass was pointed out to me as one of the rings 
where they were formerly supposed to have held 
their moonlight revels, it seemed for a moment as if 
fairy-land were no longer a fable. 3rown, in his 
Britannia’s Pastorals, gives a picture of the kind of 
scenery to which I allude :— 


a pleasant mead, 





Where fairies often did their measures tread ; 
Which in the meadows makes such circles green, 
Asif with garlands it had crownéd been. 

Wirt 
A hillock rise, where oft the fairy queen 


iin one of these rounds was to be seen 


At twilight sat.’’ 
And there is another picture of the same, in a poem 
ascribed to Ben Jonson :— 


‘* By wells and rills in meadows green, 
We nightly dance our heyday guise; 
And to our fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies.’’ 


Indeed, it seems to me that the older British poets, 
with that true feeling for nature which distinguishes 
them, have closely adhered to the simple and fami- 
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liar imagery which they found in these popular 
superstitions; and have thus given to their fairy 
mythology those continual allusions to the farm- 
house and the dairy, the green meadow and the 
fountain-head, that fill our minds with the delightful 
associations of rural iife. It is curiouw to observe 


how the most beautiful fictions have their origin 


among the rude and ignorant. There is an inde- 
scribable charm about the illusions with which chi- 
merical ignorance once clothed every subject. These 
twilight views of nature are often more captivating 
than any which are revealed by the rays of enlight- 
ened philosophy. The most accomplished and po- 
been fain to search 


etical minds, therefore, have 


back into these accidental conceptions of what are 
termed barbarous ages, and to draw from them their 
If we look through 
that their 


finest imagery and machinery. 


our most admired poets, we shall find 


minds have been impregnated by these popular fan- 
cies, and that those have succeeded best who have 
to t 


Such is the case with Shakspeare in his 


tie 


adhered closest 1e simplicity of their rus 


originals. 


Midsummer -Night’s Dream, which so minutely 
describes the employments and amusements of 
fairies, and embodies all the notions concerning 


It is 


thus that poetry in England has echoed back every 


them which were current among the vulgar. 


rustic note, softened into perfect melody; it is thus 
that it has spread its charms over every-day life, 
displacing nothing, taking things as it found them, 
but tinting them up with its own magical hues, until 
every green hill every 
meadow, nay, every humble flower, is full of song 


and fountain-head, fresh 
and story. 

I am dwelling too long, perhaps, upon a thread- 
bare subject; yet it brings up with it a thousand 


delicious recollections of those happy days of child 


hood, when the imperfect knowledge I have since 
obtained had not yet dawned upon my mind, and 
when a fairy tale was true history to me. I have 
often been so transported by the pleasure of these 
recollections, as had 
born in the days when the fictions of poetry were 
believed. Even now I cannot look upon those fan- 
ciful creations of ignorance and credulity without a 
The 


experience of my early days tells me that they were 


almost to wish that I been 


lurking regret that they have all passed away 


sources of exquisite delight: and I sometimes ques- 
tion whether the naturalist who can dissect the 
flowers of the field, receives half the pleasure from 
contemplating them that he did who considered 
them the abode of elves and fairies. I feel con- 
vinced that the true interests and solid happiness of 
man are promoted by the advancement of truth; yet 
I cannot but mourn over the pleasant errors which 
it has trampled down in its progress. The fauns 
and sylphs, the household sprite, the moonlight 
revel, Oberon, Queen Mab, and the delicious realms 
of fairy-land, all vanish before the light of true phi- 
losophy; but who does not sometimes turn with 
distaste from the cold realities of morning, and seek 


to recall the sweet visions of the night? 














TWO MITES. 


BY MRS. HALE 











Ver I say unto you, t this poor widow hath 
st more than all the which have cast into the 
asury.— us to his disciples 
Wuhuy ¢ mars 
. r ec! ig? 
The he the tale 
I g ers are ing 
A little | 8 es a star, 
Because t lar is ne 
A Love di e may s e, 
And ¢ t scien ta 
Re lf i s hu ¢ 85 
Than Solomon’s c ig with s glor 
Pr , vy. wasted. w weak, 























And, one by one, the proud pass on 
Before thee, never thinking 
gifts, bestowed in Osten 
ss Weighed with t I 
O, sad and stricken poverty ! 
A scanty pittance earning, 
How like the dream of cooling stream 
s in fever burniz 




















From s robes art s > 
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ST ts. Bd. ANTI 
WHat rich and precious toker 5 Methinks, in sadness sighing, 
Sveet M s I r thee m this shore, 2 I see sweet Mary seek her wer alone, 
? , 
To prove t ) thee oft spoken > And thus unto my inquiries replying, 
; In angel tone :— 
2 , 
Some s eauty glowing ; I ask no precious token; 
W e de s ocea ng waves § IT ask no jewel, flower, or ocean shell : 
’ ] 
; 
W) sea- es fore’er are flowing ? The words, the burning words which thou hast spoken, 
Thr gem-lit caves ? $ Are cherished well. 
j 
Or shall I, dangers s } Speak not of gifts all shining ; 
< the dee ’ gs of t They cannot make the lonely heart rejoice 
lof some jewels ea Oh, how my weary, weary soul is pining 
lo bring ine? To hear thy voice! 
s I it, lovely maider And I am cver yearning 
Search gh this sur me f For that long-wished for, joyous day to come 
W eauty and with fra nt When, from that far-off land thy footsteps turning, 
Tod thy Thou'lt scek thy home, 
Or > thee birds the br st when t rs glowing, 
\\ mige irs r v’s softest dyes; their be ty, int evening sky 
That v ‘ gushing 8 float the lightest atle eve her spell oer earth ist ng 
Through y skies? I think thee nigh 
Or, where bright forms are wreathing And when, at midnight, dreaming 
The minstrel’s coronet of greenest bay, When sleep has chased day’s saddening cares away, 


all I, the richest music of my 
Bear one away? 


y Oung heart breathing, 





Or what rich, precious token, 
Sweet Mary, shall I bring thee from this shore, 


To prove the truth of words to thee oft spoken 
In days of yore? 


Then blissful thoughts of thee come o’er me gle 
With hope’s bright ray. 





Oh, bring no other token, 





But that pure, loving Acart that once I knew 
I shall feel the words thou oft hast spoken 
Were all, all true! 








CROCHE 




















-Fiev 


; . , 
wool; five shad 


German 
of French 
Ficelle 


r crochet-thread. 


shades of scarlet single 


sof creen: five shades 
‘ jours whe 
Tayl bleached Mecklent 


Use a fine svory crochet-needle. 


or 


ors un 


of 
vool in close crochet, and open stripes in ficelle or 
The of 
in 


llow is composed of alternate stripes 


This p 


wool str ipe 


patte rm in 


ground the first 


ot 


thread 


is 


worked shades searlet, and the 


shades of green; the second wool str ground 


ipe the 


shades of blue, and the pattern shades of stone; at 
the end of every row, work one chain stitch, and 
cut off the wool, leaving about one inch, and draw 


it through to fasten it. To commence a row, leave 


one inch of the wool, work a chain stitch with it, 
and insert the needle in the first stitch of the row 
Commence with the lichtest shade of scarlet, 


make a chain of 200 stitches, and work one row 


plain; then commence the leaf and flower pattern 
Last row.—Lighte st shade of searlet, and darkest 
shade of green. Work 20 stitches of searlet, 2 


stitches of green, 8 scarlet, 5 green repeat 


24 row.—Second shade larkest 
shade of green 

3d row.—Second shade of scarlet, fourth shade 
of green 

ith row.—Third shade of scarlet. fourth shade of 
green 

ith row.—Thi 


green 
2S4 


shade of scarlet, third shade of 


6th row.—Fourth shade of scarlet, thi 


green. 

7th row.—F ourth shade of scarlet, sec nd shade 
of green. 

Sth row.—Fifth shade of scarlet, second shade ot 
green. 

9th row.—Fifth shade of scarlet, first shade of 


green 
10th row.—F* 
Then w 


the darkest 


wuurth shade of searlet, second shade 


back 


work ot 


of green. wk the shades again, and 


with shade of scarlet e plain 


row. 
Commence with the ficelle. 
miss 1, 5 treble, 1 


let row 1 treble. 1 chain, 
chain, miss 1; repeat; end with 1 treble 

2d row.— treble, *, 1 chain, miss 1, 3 treble; 
repeat from 

34 row.—3 treble. *, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 treble, 1 
chain, miss 1, 5 treble; repeat from *. 

{th row Same a 





as first 


Sth row.—Same 


nd 
shade of 


the pattern 


and with 


then 


. ! af 
See «, Vine-leaf 


pattern, 


plain 


wool § 


darkest work one row; 
commence 
lst row.—Darkest shade of blue and | 


of stone, 


ghtest shade 


of stone; 14 stitches of blue, 1 29 blue, 5 


stone; repeat 





9d row.—Fourth shade of blue. lightest s 


stone 


.2 row.—Fourth shade of blue, second shade 


stone 

















4th row.—Third shade of blue, second shade 


stone. 


5th row.—Third shade of blue, third shade of 


stone. 

6th row.—Second shade of blue, third shade of 
stone. 

7th row.—First shade of blue, fourth shade of 


stone. 
Then repeat the shades back again, then one plain 


of row of the darkest shade of blue, and work 


2 


| 
| 
| 


~ ° — 


the open 
ficelle stripe. 

I have given the stitches in first row of pattern, it 
and to work two 


colors in a row, lay the color not wanted along the 


Eleven stripes form the pillow. 


being the most dilfficu't to set; 


work, and crochet over it. In changing a color, 


draw it through before finishing the stitch when 
there are two loops on the needle; this makes the 


stitch even. 


PATCHWORK. 





Many improvements may be made in the old style 
of patchwork that we have been accustomed to see, 
and, in anticipation of some improvement in the de- 
signs at present used, we venture to intrude a few 
remarks, trusting that our “ Family Friends” will 
not take them amiss. 

The materials necessary for patchwork are such 
portions of wearing apparel, whether of cloth, cali- 


co, linen, Holland, silk, velvet, cotton prints, &c., 
as would otherwise be thrown away, or saved for 
the rag-man The next necessary article is some 
stiff paper, to form the shapes; and lastly, the de- 
sign-shapes, cut ont in tin, and the designs them- 


The 


shades and qualities. 


selves materials should be arranged into 


After having been cut to the 


requisite sizes, and the irregularities of the edges 
neatly remedied, they are ready for use. 

The patterns may be varied ad tnfinitum, if the 
person possess the least talent for drawing and de 
but, for the sake of those who may not be 
thus gifted, we the 
and effective design, to be executed in any of the 


signing; 
submit accompanying simple 
materials. 

To make the Patchwork.—The pattern should be 
placed before the person, and, the shades being se- 
lected, the several pieces arranged so as to form the 
design, and the edges then neatly sewn together 
after which, they are either pressed or ironed, the 
papers removed, and the lining proceeded with 

When silks and velvets are employed, it improves 
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the effect to combine the two, taking the silk for the 

lighter, and the velvet for tne darker shades; or, as 

in fig 6, 8, and 11 » have si!k for the lighter 

shad d two velvets for the others, shaded to 


A very pretty effect is produced by combining 


Holland and calico, silk silk or satin and 


and satin, 


velvet, and rough and fine cloth. 
The 2 


quilts In cok 


rttcles that may be manufactured, 


rious 


are red and white calico; anti-macas- 


sars in silks; ottomans in silks and velvets, or in 


silks and cloth; cushions for chairs or sofas, in silks; 


rugs, and carpets, in cloth. 


im 
1 mats J 


We hav 


en’s cots made 


an 
» seen many useful white quilts for chil- 


from the cuttings remaining after 


shirt-making. ‘The centre might be of Holland and 


ha fringe 


calico, pattern 10, fig. 5, and then fig. 7, wit 
border, knitted. Numerous rugs might be made in 
‘ red cloths to look equal to carpets, and wear 


1uch better. 


CROCHET FLOWER WORK. 
PRIMROSE 
(For directions, see March number.) 


Three shades of vellow spl t wool will be needed 


wr this lower; the darkest shade should be almost 
of an orange tint; or one shade of yellow and two 
if lilac may be used, if preferred. 

Make a small ring of wire, as for the May, and 
work five stitches of double crochet in the ring with 


the larkest shade of ye w wool; break off the 
, and, if making the yell 


woo ow primrose, take the 


ide of yellow; or if the lilac, 
Work in each of 


four 





md dark shi 


sec 


larkest 


of the two shades the five 


n stitch, long stitches 
For 


yr, and work a stitch of double 


loops just ma le, one pia 


und one plain stitch. the next round, take a 


lighter 






} } f 


snade ore 


rochet in every loop of the preceding round, except 


tween the 
required. A 


petals, when one plain stitch will be 


wire must be worked in the edzge. 


? 
) 


Q 


This number of rows will be sufficient for the com- 


mon pr the larger species will require 
j 


another row of double crochet, ina very paie, deli- 


mrose, but 


cate color. 
thirty-six 
Berlin 


chain with a 


chain of thirty or 
ol 


Lear. — Make a 


stitches, with a very light shade green 


wool, zot split; work all round the 





deeper shade of green split wool, making the first 


six stitches and the last six in double crochet; a 


the rest must be done in long stitch, three stitches 


being worked in the top loop; a wire to be workex 


in the edge. In order to give more width to th 
leaf, a second round must be worked exactly like 
the last, with a still deeper shade of green, putting : 
wire also in the edge, and covering the stem with 


wool. 
FORGET-ME-NOT 


but br shade of blue wool, and 


Take a light 
a small steel crochet-needle. 
Make a small 
it tightly, |e 
, : 
Make a loop on the 


must be split, and form one plain stitch on the ring 


ring of wire, or fine leto, and twist 


one end of the wire as a stalk 


avi 





crochet with your wool, which 





fasten this 


thus ti 


then make a chain of five stitches, and 
the 


you have 


on ring by one plain st continue 
hive little loops, pet 


each forming a sma 


twist the ring quite close, and thread a darning nee- 


of light-green silk, split. At the en 


dle with a bit 


of this silk make a small tuft of light-yellow sp 


wool, pass it thr uch the centre of the flower, wher 
the little tuft will serve as stamen. Twist the si 
round the stem of the flower. 
Lear.—Make a chain of nine stitches in a very 
light yellowish green; work round this chain ar 
with a wire in the edge, and im 
Then 


of still de 


ot tong stitches, 


deeper shade of green work another r 
of double crochet, eper shade, and wire 


also in the edge; twist ail the wires together, and 


cover the stalk with green. 
The flowers can be mounted according to taste 
Five or six flowers, with two leaves, form a pretty 


little bunch. 
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BY 


Isawa maiden young and fair, 
Laid on a snow-white bed; 
I should have deemed her sleeping there— 


j ,1 


But they told me, she was dea 


Her hair was parted on her brow, 
With such 
uld I deem it folded now 


a life-like wave— 
How c 
' 


For the chambers of the grave! 


A beauteous “ smile had left its trace 


On ip at th breath? — 


le parting 


MARY A. 


DT 
DEB 


FAY. 


How such smile must grace 


could I think 
The gk 





Her soft lids had a violet tinge, 


As they droope er her dove-like eyes 
Would they lift no more their silken fringe? 
Would they beam but from the skies 
She looked so very young and fair, 

I should have s she slep 
But that all s he ing there 

Ye ed ty ‘ =) = + 

Paus I ‘ pt 

















BY IDA BALDWIN. 


Ap, love, do you reme 


nber the trysting-place of yore, Say, have you quite forgotten the songs [ sang to you, 
Where the willow twined its branches with the tall old How fickle man is wont to rove, while woman, ever 
sycamore, true, 


ill faithful to her early love, would seek no other 
to meet shrine, 


The little stream which rippled o’er the pebbles at its And you vowed that you could never bow to other 
feet ? 


‘ 
| 
3 
And bent its long and pendant boughs in graceful curves, Sti lt 
¢ 
2 
eyes than mine? 








Do you think upon our meetings in the sunset’s golden ¢ Are there no soft remembrances which quict evening 
glow, brings, 

When we lingered on till nightfall, ever, ever loth to Of fingers which once sported through your dark hair’s 
er £ SS rit s 

And your voice grew strangely soft and sweet, while And long curls which swept ir cheek while a 
your nd intolded mine, your nt low, 

And the beating of my heart kept time to each fond To list to whispered words which called new flushes t 
word of thine? s brow? 

Fond words Ah, would you breathe them now as on This thick, dark curl of silken hair I treasu 
tr S I € 8 I W 

Whe e night w { danced upon the stream and rus- Its wreath once fell and rose upon y 
tled mid the leaves Ww 

And, lifting up my floating hair, breathed coolness on Do you still keep the chestnut curl which one clear eve 


you shred 
To which those burning words had called a flush of From midst the many wavy rings which c ere 
deeper glow? 


round my head? 


Do you treasure still the name you carved upon that 


Alas! alas! you treasure not these relics of the past! 
willow tree? 


' 
Yours, the light love of boyish youth, was never meant 


to last. 


Have you kept the vow of endless faith you pledged 
thereon to me? I laid a woman’s heart of wealth and feeling on thy 
The tree still holds it in its heart—has thine remained shrine, 
as true? But manhood’s deep, devoted love was never, never 


eee 


Is there no other name on earth that’s dearer far to you? 








mine. 
, 
é 
Do you love them yet, the stories old you used to read My youthful bloom will pass away ere you to manho¢ 
me there— ; rise, 
Of stern lords and brave young knights, and ladies ~{ And you will seek your spirit’s light in younger, brighter 
) g 2 , ; 
ind fair ; 2 eyes. 


e of happy love, your dark eyes seek- é I only, turning to the past, will mourn youth’s vanished 





2 are im; 
Would read therein a mute reply to each fond thought § With you ’twas but a passing joy, a bubble on the 


of thine 2? stream. 








oom 
mi rT Aw YH PD ; Tt 
Be, "h L, wm ft hs Ee A Ls 





On a white cliff, ch frowningly hung o’er Here Sappho sat, despairingly ; and, lo 








The sleepless waters of yon dark blue sea, ‘ In speechless silence, pale, and broken-hearted ! 

A tiny temple stoo¢ ; oft wont to be Come, tell, ye gods, why she thus met dark fate? 
Resort of Grecia’s maiders, who, of yore, § Hark! Echocries, ‘‘ She loved, but could not hate.” 
Thither had come, in eloquence of woe, ¢ Ah, hapless lover—life’s fond hopes departed, 

To rear, with fairest hands, ‘‘ lJove-martyrs’ shrine,’”? $ Thy harp-strings broken—thou, with fearful leap, 

Which roses mixed with myrtle did entwine. ‘ Didst plunge into the bosom of the unslumbering deep 4 
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Tue various titles of “‘chemisette,”’ ‘ spencer,”’ 


and “ underhandkerchief,”’ are applied to this very 


pretty article of feminine attire, which w ay never 


The 


and buttoning at the throat, 


more Worn than at the present day cadet 


waist, open in the centre 


makes it indispensable that some under dress should 


No. 1, 





No 


a dress not confined at the thr 


1 is embroidered muslin, and is intended for 
at. It is a beautiful 
pattern, and very much in vogue. 

No. 2 the 
cadet waist. It is of finely plaited Cambric 


The s 


can be worn in same way, or with a 


with a 


ruffle of embroidered muslin. ime goes around 


the neck. Insertion is placed between the plaits. 


No. 3 is, perhaps, the most tasteful of all. Puffs 
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S. 


be worn, and riding habits are made m the same 
For the li 
finely plaited linen, with small co 


suitable ; for 


style. ist costume used for the street, 


ar and cuff of the 


same, is most and, evening or home 


we have selected some lighter 


le . . 
aresses generally, 


and more graceful styles. 





vem — — 














of fine Swiss muslin, between embroidered inser 
tion, rounding slightly on the bust, and finished by a 
small! collar coming close to the throat. 


No. 


inscrtion 


1 diflers from the second only in having no 
the 


ruffle, which is put on very 


between plaits, and uniting a small 


nearly 


with the 
erp 


with a silk, Cashmere, or Merino dress, 


collar 


ttern is graceful, and may be worn 


plain. Eft 














. mp AT Dr 
SVN ARI. 


‘ AT r 
- | . ai daa & 


APPLIC 


A BUTTER KNIFE, BREAD KNIFE, AND CHEESE KNIFE, 














Tue handle of the bread knife is an ear of Indian ear of grain; the figure on the blade is pressms 
the design on the blade is a } cheese. That on the blade of the butter knife is 
churning 


corn carved in wood 
child reaper. The handle of the cheese &ntfe is an 
— oes et 


ONNET.—A 


STODDARD 
round with me 


. 
Dear friend, I often pass the places where As was your wont, you’re roving 
The busy streets—I talk to you again 
ve, and Poesy, 


Di 
Of Faith, and Hope, and Li 


sts of olden time, 
, and reciting rhyme 
And little men, 


all the little ways of 
And question you, and waiting for reply, 


We held our happy t1 
atting, and reading 


Cc} 
And magic Memory recalls you there 
J see you sitting in the accustomed chair— 
A favorite volume open on your knee, Start at the solitude and find you flown— 
Read with a knitted brow ;—when skies are fair, And then, with saddened heart, pursue my walk alone 
209 


- 26 











EDITORS’ TABLE. 





NoveELs are now the great vehicle of public senti- } Queen Victoria does not dance the polka, nor permit 
ment, where politics, religion, or political economy it to be exhibited in her presence. Why will not the 
mre « ssed, and all new ideas, or at least the extra- ( noble matronage of America be thus queen-! ? 
vagant opinions of each would-be reformer, are pro- } There is still one comfort—it cannot be worse 
! lgated In this way the masses are reached. for 2 ana 
everybody reads novels; but it is reserved for the { 
magazines end reviews to vift these erade works. select | Tue Inptan MorTner The following beautiful 

e appropriate for their own readers, and, by givir sketch of the devotion of the heathen mothe | 
n original articles, a due proportior ive and gay bring the blush of shame to the cheek of every mother 
seful and entertaining, to furnishat y book supe- ina Christian land who does not watch over her chil 

to any other popular work Among the very new dren and keep her daughters trom the temptations of 


fashion and frivolity as carefully as the poor Indian 


= 
L 


s one by Miss Sinclair, from which we will 


protects hers from the dangers of savage lite 























ive an extract for the benefit of our polka-loving ps : © 
} a ig she. ho withont « 3 
ends, who may be so much engage in learning the How ian babe, born witl it shel 
w fushions of dancing as to have neglected this ter, ar st storms But fear nothing for him; 
sant | k The person w t e utter God has place ear him a guardian angel that can tri- 
| on 10 s sf itter- | 
‘ imph over the severities of nature—the se f - 
ce to his opinions is an officer in the British army, an omape ON ' fnatur a I ma 
{ bachelor ternity is by his side, and, so long as his mothe eathes, 
1 The sat y | *hild t netinetive 
And dancing ?’’ asked Major Ghahan, determined to he is safe rhe squaw loves her child wi i inctive 
mssic and f » do ‘ nanifest it bv lis Ca- 
plunge headlong into a subject which was rankling in passion, & i 1e does not manifest it by lively ca 1 
t ts “TI have seen the Naeth girls of India resses, her tenderness is real, wakeful, nd « st t 
. : " rh al =} . r , 
nd the slaves of Persia, but none of these would have No savage mother ever trusted her babe to a hireling 
need as we see the polka at | e performe some nurse; nos ge mother ever put away her own « d 
ung ladies, in a country formerly so celebrated for to suckle I ro the cradle, ¢ { 
; ve t wood. and gavylvy or ented t 
modesty and propriety of its womer One s i thin piet v a,and gayly ornar W i 
u Ils ot t f T u d heads na t ft 
mitort is, that ef mever can But really more qui ! ! 
s¢ f tt 1 and ref 
me than the girls, I think, are the mothers who I ! ! , ed, and care Ww ) 
iT } eu ed sb ‘ - 
np sit looking on at 1 sce batiles furs nt, t wathed, its | ri 
scription It is only fit { the ris iM u ther’s eas the topmost burden, eye now 
edan paradise ; but certainly not for ¢ stian ladies cneer : now accompanying W ears 
the il sw it 1 ft melodies of the car if t 
As Captain Macheath sings— Ww ! 
hus! Or. w e the squaw toils in the field. she hangs 
} 7) ‘ he ( 1 does its | soms, on the ig ot 
| wonder any man alive would ever rear a daughte! 
a tree, t t it ma be rocked bv the breezes om the 
. land of s s, and othed to sleep by the lullaby of the 
und I am glad my six were never born The worst of ‘ 
birds Does the mother die, the nurseling —such 1s 
is Margaret Percival; and when I saw her whirling : 
» . Indian compassion—shares her grave —G ge Ban- 
rround with Sir Fitzroy, at Lady Glentilt’s last b 
croft 
er head on his shoulder, and her ru ts scattered —— 
niform, I was positive hurt y it of the From a long poem, by J. A. TURNER, we select a 
m—good simple man as | am—for a glass of water gem or two, not | g room for the w f 
hink e } 1 fainte wsfT \ ' retail € 
sv Id have made such an ex tion of herself, ‘< There is no light like that 
e 1 with her own husband An ny man w dances Which beams from beauty’s eye. There’s n t so 
e | sa im that style W 1) ! i should be sweet 
ind to marry her next day; but I i Percival is As words that gently flow from beauty’s lips 
e mos ss W im I know The sunbeam may r t paint the ended bow 
R this young lady w need the polka in such On heavenly canvas that may even vie 
R irious’’ fas I e the wit es in Tam In brilliant color with the lowing check 
os vas about thirty-« t years It is B ufter all, the eye must fade, the cheek 
that ’ 1 la nds nes who M ch, the 8 paliid the form 
! t de ees of t dance Once | land ac ve W i vit 
nk t wn taste and sens ropriety) Bend ‘neath the weight of years; and all the charms 
r* , 
a lon s 1 & , I , W ) ! uth be crushed by hoary 
ly seen in you lar i By m * x x He * 
wi udies W ire not} t l ! ip- There is a part of woman's loveliness 
IT ‘ » engage in these dances Do they Which is as sting as the God that formed 
kt s to captivate their partners? If there is any- Her lovely first, and fit for paradise 
1 v ng in this style of museme e mothers Ave may not the | ¢ 
R ul pa ! guters Nor ne despou the ¢ t 














Bri 


nas been some objection urged to this picture, 


INTRODUCTION oF C 


There 


HRISTIANITY INTO TAIN.— 


which appeared in our January number—not on the 
score of its execution; it is allowed to be ‘‘ well exe- 
cuted’? —but its historical accuracy has been ques- 


tioned Our engraver copied the picture before him 


faithfully; but we are now convinced the painter 
thought more of the grouping of the figures than of 
Bede’s History. The first converts to Christianity in 
Britain were doubtless baptized by immersion; and 


though we cannot allow sectarian controversy to sha- 
dow the lovely light of Christian charity we hope ever 
to retain as the charm of the ‘‘ Lady’s Book,”’ yet we 


would not, on any account, intentionally give a wrong 
impression of an historical fact 
TO 


MY BOOKS, 


BY E. ANNA LEWIS 
HALLOWED companions, tutors, ministers, 
To 


Bare its deep wounds, with many sighs and tears, 


ye I bring my overburdened heart; 


And bless ye while ye soothe its burning smart; 
If falsehood, 
Ye 


If sickness flings her pallid mantle round me, 


envy, hate, or death surround me, 





tify 





ind make my spirit strong ; 


Ye speed the weary-wingéd hours along ; 
If pleasure lures me to the festive hall, 
the brink, 
Ye, like kind, watchful parents, gently call 


Nature too long detains me by 


Me hither, at your sapient founts to drink 


> 


Oh, who would spurn the shrine which Wisdom tends 


Oh, yuld fail to love such and constant 


? 


who c pure 


triends 


Lapiges’ Ciuss.—Gentlemen’s clubs have been in 


eennnnne _~ 
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vogue since the days of Shakspeare, when the famous 
at Mermaid Tavern 


dramatist was a member, alse 


one was established the in Lon- 


don, of which the great 





Beaumont, Fletcher, Raleigh, Selden, Donne, and 


There was another club, where Ben Jonson 


others 


presided These two clubs were both established, for 
literary purposes, about the beginning of the seven- 








teenth century Since that time, two hundred and fifty 
ears have elapsed, and clubs of all characters and 
kinds have been established by men, particularly En- 
glishmen. A large proportion of the bachelor gentle- 

1 of London may be said to live in clubs; but it has 
been reserved for our own glorious country to originate 


‘Ladies’ 
Box 


ment 


‘ Lady's 


ve- 


Clubs.” 


We are proud to say the 


k’? has been the chief incentive of this new m« 


in society It is f btaining our 
A gl 
advancing ten 
Book,’’ 
nuinber of associations among 
We are 
their 
We trust its influence will 


or the purpose of « 





t 


rmed 





periodical these ladies ¢ ince 





the ** terms’? will show that a club, by 


dollars, can obtain siz coptes of the ** or twelve 


copies for $20; and the 





ladies forming for this purpose is astonishing 
greatly obliged to the friends who thus testify 
appreciation of our work. 
the modern clut 


We hope 


literary spirit of the days of the good Queens Bess and 


be more salutary on our ladies than 


mania has been on Englishmen the old 


Anne will be revived in our *‘ green forest land,’’ and 


that every lady, who unites im a club to obtain our 
** Book,’’ will bear herself right royally in every good 


word and work, as a sovereign should do. 


To CorreEsronpDEnts. — The following articles are 
accepted: **To my Wife,’ **To the Genius of Art,’’ 
‘The Wanderer,’’ To an Eagle,’ “To Ruth,’ 
‘ The Flowing River,’’ “* The Song of the Dying Girl,”’ 


‘*The Da uerreotype,”’ ‘* Vicissitudes of Fortune.’’ 


8 ee ep 


EDITORS’ 


THE CHRISTIAN MINSTREL A New System 


of Musical Notation With a Collection of Psalm 
Tunes, Anthems, and Chants. By J. B. Aikin. Phila- 
delphia, T. K. & P. G. Collins; New York, Long & 
Brother A work for the million. One of the most 


choice, comprehensive, and tasteful selections of church 





music we have ever seen. The theory of the able and 
ingenious author, so philosophical, and yet so simple, 
is here chastely and beautifully exemplified 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION We 
have bere the twenty-fifth Report of one of the most 
efficient benevolent institutions in the world 





} 





history and progress of t plan are given in a manner 
to interest every heart that desires the improvement of 


lo 


States of Illinois, 


give one glance at its operations—in the 
Missouri, 


n organized, during the last three years, 





Wisconsin, and Iowa, 





ive [ 
Schools, fift 
books 


3.500 volumes, at 


thousand and tivelve Sunday where y- 


eight thousand children have been taught, and 
to the amount of $17,350, equal to 17 


ten cents each, have been distributed in libraries! 


! Yet the So- 
ciety cannot answer half the demands made, for want 
establish 


schools, and books for the children—these are wanted 


What an amount of good has been done 





of func Missionaries to go forth and the 


BOOK 


TABLE. 


One hundred and fifty dollars is all the pay a mission- 
ary requires to work the whole year in this cause, and 
ten dollars will furnish a library. 
|? 


Why will not aii 
who can, give something in ai 

ANNE BOLEYN. A Tragedy. By Geo. H. Boker 
A. Hart, Philadelphia. In the author of this volume. 


we have un instance of one who jumped at once, with 





a single leap, to a height seldom attained by author 
Still young, he already occupies a position of extren 
popularity. His ‘* Calaynos,’* a work of great merit, 


well as it was appreciaved here, was destined to stil! 


greater transatlantic honors. We regard ‘‘ Anne Bo- 
leyn’’ as its superior, not only in literary merit, but asa 
dramatic composition. The subject was by no means 
but Mr 


We cannot conceive 


an easy one; Boker has managed it admirably 


f a pleasanter or more honorable 
life than that led by its author, who, placed above the 
neeessities of daily occupation, instead of wasting his 
time in the inane amusements of society, devotes it to 
his own improvement and the edification of his fellows 
May his fame equal that of Shakspeare! 

SIR EDWARD GRAHAM: OR, RAILWAY 
SPECULATORS. By Catherine Sinclair. Harper & 
Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadel 


This lady has founded a long, animated, and in- 


phia 
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teresting novel on every-day affairs; and has handled 
her subject and disposed of her characters with much 
skill. We like it much better than any of her works 
since ‘‘ Holiday House.”’ 

CONSTANCE LYNDSAY : OR, THE PROGRESS 
OF ERROR. This is unquestion- 
ably the best production of ‘“*C. G. N.,”’ 


Same publishers 
the author of 
several novels of high character and great celebrity 
The tale is delightful, and the moral unexceptionable 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 
By Jacob Abbott 
of the series of ‘‘ Abbott’s Histories.’’ 
delightfully written ; and is handsomely illustrated and 


Same publishers. A new volume 


It is, of course, 


bound 

THE NUN: OR, THE INSIDE OF A CONVENT 
By C. Spindler. Dewitt & Davenport, New York; 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. This 
novel to “* The Jew,’’ by the same author, and should 
be read by every one who remembers that thrilling 


is a companion 


work It is quite as interesting. 

DARK SCENES OF HISTORY By G. P. R. 
James. Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia. Mr. James has made an ex- 
ceedingly interesting volume from various historical 
scenes of different countries. We are not sure but he 
succeeds better in such a field as this than he does in 
that of 
beaten track. 


writing, where he seems to pursue a 


At all events, this is a volume worth 


novel 


reading and preserving. 


THE WORKS OF THE LATE EDGAR ALLAN 


POE; WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE AND GE- 
NIUS. J.S. Redfield, New York. N.P. Willis, J 


R. Lowell, and R. W. Griswold combine to do honor 
to one who is better appreciated since his death than 
he was while living. Two handsome volumes embrace 
the best articles of the gifted dead. Itis too late to aid 
the writer by fulsome praise or merited commendation. 
One half the interest now displayed might have kept 
him amongst us, and made him an ornament to society 
Praise from us 
“The Raven’’ 
requires no posthumous honors at our hands 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. WIRT 
By John P. Kennedy. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia 


The original edition of this splendid biography met 


and an increasing honor to literature. 


is unnecessary. The man who wrote 


with so rapid a sale that a new and revised one was 
called for. It 
United States, and presents a model for their study 


is dedicated to the young men of the 
The two volumes also embrace a number of Mr. Wirt’s 


literary productions. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: A TALE OF THE 
POOR NEEDLE-WOMEN. Stringer & Townsend, 
New York. Oneof the most delightful little books 


published for many a year. Its author is a serious 
Dickens. The 
moral faultless. It is profusely embellished with ex- 
Its 


mechanical execution reflects the greatest credit on the 


rival of story is admirable, and the 


quisite steel engravings, from designs by Ashley. 


enterprising publishers. It equals, if not excels, the 


handsomest English books of the same character 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. By Lady Lytton 
Bulwer Same publishers Those who recollect 


“« Cheveley’’—and who does not ?—will read this vol- 
ume with the deepest interest. It excels that work in 
all respects, and proves the author a lady of talent of a 
high order. The publishers have got it out in very 
neat and cheap style; and it will doubtless have an 
extensive sale 


KATE IN SEARCH OF A HUSBAND. By a 


‘ 


AND 


This is a new and 
revised edition of a novel that was exceedingly popular 
It will doubt. 
less be received again with cordiality, and meet with 
the success it deserves 

(The above three volumes we received through 
Getz & Buck, No. 3 Hart’s Building, Sixth 
Street above Chestnut—two enterprising young men, 


Lady Chrysalis. Same publishers 


on its first publication a few years ago 


Messrs 


who have our best wishes for their success. } 

THE MATCHMAKER: OR, FAMILY MAN(CQU- 
VRES. H. Long & Brother, New York. A new 
novel by the author of ‘“‘ The Marrying Man,” &c.: 
and fully equal, if not superior, to the previous works 
from the same pen. It forms one of Long’s Library of 
Select Novels—a series selected with great taste and 
judgment, and selling rapidly. 

THE MERCY SEAT: THOUGHTS SUGGESTED 
BY THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
D.D. M. W. Dodd, New York. Any work by this 
eminent divine must be received with great satisfac- 


By Gardiner Spring, 


tion, for he is not so prolific as many of his cotempo- 
raries. This volume is beautifully got up, and its 
The 


printing of the Lord’s Prayer, in old German text, in- 


contents sufficiently indicated by the title-page. 


stead of a common hackneyed dedication, is a beautiful 
thing in itself 

FRANK FORREST: 
ORPHAN BOY. 
lisher 


OR, THE LIFE 
By David M. Stone. 
A beautiful story for the young, by an author 


OF AN 


Same pub- 


destined (himself willing) to no common eminence in 


the ranks of literature. We are pleased to see him 


The 


itself, as well as its moral teachings, is unexception- 


appear in a dress worthy of his efforts story 


able. It is handsomely illustrated from designs by the 


author. only 


We bespeak for it a rapid sale here, not 
on account of its intrinsic worth, but also because its 
author was whilom a resident of our beautiful city 

Both the above volumes were received through Mr 
Wm. 8S. Martien, No. 142 Chestnut Street. 

THE WAR WITH MEXICO REVIEWED. By 
Abiel Abbot Livermore. Crosby & Nichols, Boston; 
Hazard & Mitchell, Philadelphia 


one accepted by the committee appointed by the Ame- 





This volume is the 
rican Peace Society to award a premium of five hun- 
dred dollars to the author of ‘the best review of the 
Mexican war on the principles of Christianity and an 


” 


enlightened statesmanship The author has accom- 
plished his task admirably, and we have no doubt his 
work will be productive of much good. 

A GREAT NATIONAL WORK—THE GALLERY 
OF ILLUSTRIOUS AMERICANS 
by D’ Avignon. 
We 


number of this work, which contains a beautifully exe- 


Daguerrec types 


by Engraved Edited by an 


Association of Literary Men. 


Srady 
have seen the first 
ented likeness of General Taylor. If the other num- 
bers are got up in the same handsome style, it will, 
be a valuable work. 


indeed, The price for a year’s 


subscription will be, for twenty-four numbers, $20 
Single numbers, which will be sold separately, $1 
The publishers are Brady, D’Avignon, & Co., 205 
Broadway, New York 

CON CREGAN. By Lever. Stringer & Townsend, 
New York; T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 


? 


Is not this 
Need any more be said of a 
work by the author of ‘*Charles O’Malley”’ 
oe Harry Lorrequer ??? Of this work, the Westminster 


announcement enough 
and 
amusing 


teview says—*A very clever and story, 


written in the lively. dashing style of ‘ Charley O’Mal- 


ley’ and ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ and now understood to be 

















from the pen of the same author. Why he should with- 
hold his name, except as an experiment, we know not, 
seeing that his latest son, Con—sad scapegrace as he 
is—will do him no discredit in the long run 

NEW YORK BY GAS-LIGHT. Dewitt & Daven- 
port, New York. The above 


is the title of a new work 


from the pen of the author of those world-renowned 
sketches, ‘‘ New York in Slices;*’ and, if we are to 
believe the assertions of the metrop litan press, the 

Gas-Light’’ glimpses are even more vivid, graphic, 


than the ‘* S$] 


LESSONS 


and picturesque 

SIXTEEN EASY 
DRAWING. Appleton’s, c 
nut Streets, Philadelphia 
befo 


work ever published for beginners 


ices 
IN LANDSCAPE 
rner of Seventh and Chest- 
We have noticed th 


have only to repeat ti 


is work 


re, and it we think it the best 





JAMES MONTJOY: OR, TVE BEEN THINK- 
ING by A.S. Roe. Same publisher This isa new 
American story, and we believe that it is the first ac- 
quaintance we have with Mr. Roe, the author If 


there was nothing to praise in Mr. Roe’s book, 
ut least, 


face, is deserving of it. It is a happy idea, 
and to the point. ‘‘ James Montjoy’’ is an excellent 
work, inasmuch as it touches upon all sorts of life, and 
gives a vivid picture of each It is one of the most 


books 


have read for a long time Mr 


cuffs’? he 


delightful 
Roe 


refe 


we 


has no reason to fear the *‘ kicks and 


rs to in his preface. His success we de 
certain 

THE KNIGHT OF 
THE TIME OF THE 
T. B. Peters 
ing for 


GWYNNE—A 
UNION By Cl 


lphia. ‘* There is no 


TALE OF 
arles Lever 


n, Philade ace: 


yunt- 


tastes > somebody says; and we contess 


our 


Lever’s works. Peterson has brought 


anied with illus- 





tra ns The Knight of Gwynne,’’ we believe, is 
pronounced one of the best works by the author of 
‘* Charles O’Mallcy.”’ 


NEW MUSIC. 


WE are particularly indebted to Professor Charles 





pies of two new productions of his own, 
just published by George Willig, Jr., Baltimore—one 
entitled Gage d’ Amitie, being admiral Variatious on 








the popular Elfen Waltz; the other The Play of Life 
Polka. They are both in the best style of this always 
successful composer, and must prove favorites with 
our friends, as they are with us 


We are also indebted to Professor Grobe for a copy 
of his Variations on the popular theme “ Jeannette and 


published by F. D 


It is a magnificent production, wo 


Jeannot,”’ Benteen, of Baltimore 


rthy of the author— 
saying which, there is nothing more to say. We advise 
all our friends to procure and learn it. 

From A. Fiot, No 
following new publications since our last :— 


Kat Words by Henry H. Paul 


Benkert. It is embellished with a beautiful 


196 Chestnut Street, we have the 


Saucy 


George F 


Music by 


colored lithogr uph 
The 
by F 


is sung, 


Broken-hearted 


Dorigo 


ords by J.M.Church. Music 


little romance was and 


Miss Rosa 


This beautiful 


with unbounded applause, by 
Jacques 

Poor wounded 
Musie by F. Dorigo 


lier concerts, 


ye 


Words by 


was also 


farewe 
This 
with great effect. 


heart. 


Moore 
Miss 


sung by 


Jacques, at 
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Lhe ippy oirds are go to rest Words by J.M 

( ch Music by James Bellak. This was also sung 

with at applause, by J. Hi. Collins, the favorite 
tenor 


of Rest 
Arrar 
iglish words 


The Lonely Bird 


Keller 


Fr 


ged by 


m Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘* The 


S. Nelson. With French 





Words by Mrs. Hemans. Musi 


Marion May A beautiful ba d By Henry H 
Paul rhe best thing, we think, we have ever seen 
from Mr. Paul’s pen Ther e—which is very sweet 
ind appropriate—is by George F. Benkert; and the 


piece is adorned with an ele 

L is everywhere 
ir, by Charles Edwards, Esq., of 
piano, by G. F 


ant lithograph portrait 





' 
New 


Bristow 


Written and ad ipted to a popu- 





piece 18 aisv embellished with @ magnihcent en 
graving 
Assembly Polka. By R 


y Polka and Styrian Polka. By J.C 
Manola, 


Breiter 


Viereck 


La par Paul Henrion’§ A beautiful canz 
netta, forming one of a series entitled “‘La Lyre Fran 
catse,”’ the whole of which should go together 

La Pluie de Perles—Valse brillante—par G. A. Os- 
borne. It is, indeed, a brilliant affair; but it wants a 


master hand to perform it effectively 

Our friends cannot but be pleased with the above col- 
iection. 

From Mr. E.L 


Walker, No. 160 Chestnut Street, we 


have as choice a collection of new music as we have 
seen for many aday. Our friends may rely implicitly 
upon Mr. W.’s judgment in his selections. Witness 
the following :-— 

La Nayad One of the most 


Etude Fantastique 





magnificent of all the productions of M. Strakosch 
One « t to hear him play it to appreciate it fully 
The title-y » is very beautiful. 

Montezuma Grand March. By Gustave Blessner. A 


rmance that will do credit to any composer, and 
the 


to chro1 


pert 
that will 
We 


fine author, 


puzzle 


fingers of any but a good player 


are nappy) icle the rapid progress ot this 


who has produced some of the best musical 
compositions { the day 


Phanizx Hose 


cated to P.C 


Ouickst 





By Victor Vallue. Dedi- 
Ellmaker, and embellished with a fine 
portrait 

The 
Beck A very pretty 


Vigilant Polka 


Leaf, or 
and easy waltz. 
By John A. Janke, Jr 


Falling Autumnal Waltz 


By J.N 


Dedicated 


to the Vigilant Engine Company. 
Bouquet Polka 3y A. R. Breiter. 
Ocean Polka. By Anthony Faas. Among the mul- 


tiplicity of polkas, one hardly knows which to select 


These are very good 


Oh, my heart is weary waiting: or, Summer long- 


ings. The words from the ‘‘ Home Journal’’—the ma- 


sic by Saroni. A very sweet and plaintive ballad that 
cannot but please 


We 


in W c 


the admirable style 


his murie 


cannot sufficiently 
h Mr. Walker gets out 


is of the whitest and purest, the type the clearest, 


praise 





The paper 
and 


ensemble of 


He 





ole tou every piece worthy of the 


highest encomium has our best wishes for his 
pe rfect success 


Lee & Walker, No 


nt us the following new pul 


Messrs 162 Chestnut Street, have 





cations since our last :— 
La Clochette—Galop brillante, par Fred. Burgmuller 


It is an excellent and not very difficult study 

















ns of Aymon 


D nt Grand March 


Janke, Jr 








excellent march is dedicated to the Diligent Engine 

The Daguerreotype Polka. By 8. Ehrli Inscribed 
to M. A. Root, and dedicated to all the patrons of his 
£ 

B wet of Melodies. A collection of popular airs, 
' waltze polkas, &c., arranged in an easy 
& ¢ egu by Edward Pique 

( ter Polka—as performed by Gung’l’s cele- 
t nd. By Adolph Birgfeld 

The Secret A very pretty ballad, by the author and 
¢ ser of ‘‘ Will you love me then as now 


thoughts I speak 
The Last Sigh 
a] 


Esq., and the music by Professor James Bell 


Two songs—the words by Joseph A 
, 
uA 


To ovr Otp Frienps.—The unprecedented rapidity 





with which our subscription list has lately increased 


is a very gratifying circumstance, and one which we 


note with the warmest acknowledgment to our nu- 
merous new friends. At the same time, it cannot but 
remind us that we owe also most cordial thanks to our 
OLD FRIENDs, to those who have stood by us in all 


kinds of weather and cheered us with their steady sup- 








port and constant approbation. A recent investigation 
into the actual history of American magazines, has 
confirmed the opinion we always have entertained 
that the Lady’s Book has, without any intermission, 
been the lead periodical of the country, not only in 
im nent and novelty, but in the number of its sub- 
s t This is not at all surprising, because it is the 
I il of the peculiar class uniting literature, art, 
u 1 fashion, which has been longest in exist- 
e! Having early won the regard of certain intelli- 
£ ind determined supporters of our excellent design, 
we i been so fortunate as, by diat of consistency 
nd perseverance, to retain their support to t present 
hour; and this has given us the victory They were 
the reserve, the old guard, always true to their stand- 
ar | determined never to surrender When the 
late flood of trashy and immoral novels, for a short 
8 iverte 1 public attention from the modest merit 

id 1 il value of chaste magazine literature, the old 
guard re ined true to their first love; and still remain 
on the field, to welcome the hosts of new recruits who 
are every day flocking to our standard Long life to 
the iard Many and fervent thanks, not only to 
ou w, but to our OLD FRIENDS 

We know of nothing, excep r it be the President’s 
Me e, that has gone the r nds of the newspaper 
press eq to the story of ‘Miss Bremer’s Visit to 
( per’s Landing 

We commend to the lovers of the Fine Arts two very 
ra ior po ifs of a gentieman (we Known in this 
c hia wife. They are from the pencil of Mr 
M hant, and may be seen at Earle’s, in Chestnut 
Ss i ve E riuth The ire the est ® ecimens of 
pol pa g we Dave seen tor a iong time 

We have received the eighth ana ninth numbers of 
t l n of ‘*Shakspeare’s Dra Works, 
e ’ luctory Rema s 5 now n the course 
of j t by I s, Sampson, & Co., Boston 


> 
‘ 
‘ 





A» T ‘ ‘ > iv 

The eighth number contains ** Midsummer Night’s 

Dream,’’ with a representation of Titania, queen of the 
; 
2 «fairies The ninth number has a beautifully engraved 
> portrait of the ‘‘ Princess of France,’’ and is equal in 


all respects to the numbers preceding. Price twenty- 


» five cents 


We frequently receive letters without the name 


of the State, 


W e 


written by the 


and the postmaster is equally forgetful 
Mannsville 
Narrows 


Now, in what State either of these places is, passes 


have two now before us—one from 


postmaster; and one from 


2 our knowledge 

2 Ovr subscribers need be under no apprehension about 

§; receiving the January number, as the work is stereo- 
typed. There has been some delay, but it has arisen 
solely from the appreciation of the work—subscribers 

> would send in their orders so fast Never has the 


; Lady’s Book been so successful It will look incredi- 


ble—but we are not in the habit of tasking the cre- 


» dulity of our subscribers—yet we state it as a fact, that 


we have already printed of the January number stxTv- 


TWO THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED CopPigs! and the cry Is 
; «6 Still they come 
; WE return our thanks to our brethren of the press 
for the very handsome manner in which they have re- 
, ceived the portrait of ‘‘the publisher of the Lady’s 
Book.’? It is gratifying to one who has labored so 
§ long and so arduously in the service of the public 
? — 
5 OvrR EMBELLISHMENTS .—We give in this number the 
4 opposites of the arts of engraving—a very superior line 
> engraving, entitled ‘‘ Smiles and Tears,’’ and a beauti- 


¢ «ful mezzotint, ‘‘Sing me that sweet air again,’’ each 
beautiful in its own style The fashion plate is er 
; graved in the style termed aqua tint, which is con- 


sidered preferable for coloring. ‘‘ The Surprise Party”’ 


} 


is a peculiarity of Philadelphia 





WE again repeat the offer of any eight pieces of Mr 
Ferrett’s music, advertised on the March cover, to any 
person remitting us $3 in advance for one year’s sub- 


$ scription to the Lady’s Book. 


: Tue following amusing direction of a letter we re- 
ceived some time since :— 


I have but little cash, ’tis true, and that is got with 


: sorrowing ; 


But my dear danghter sha’n’t disgrace her father’s 
name by borrowing— 

Therefore I 
straight, 

Who lives in Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania State, 


Requesting him to forward me, without an hour’s delay, 


send the cash inclosed to L. A. Godey 


The Lady’s Book for one whole year, beginning New 
Year’s Day 





We sometimes receive a complaint, saying that a 


number *‘has not come to hand,’’ or ‘‘ we do not get 


the Book 
happens that those who complain are supplied by some 


Every number leaves this office 


until after the first of the month It often 
dealer in periodicals 
in time to be received at the remotest post-office in the 
he first of the We serve 


those who subscribe directly tous before we send to 


United States before t month 


any dealers—and always will 




















TION OF 


nner , 
Our Work.—We have printed four different editions 
bruary, and the 





of the January number, three of the F 
same of the March. The reason, therefore, why some 
of our subscribers have not got their early numbers so 
soon as they were expected, is thus made evident 
Printers will understand us when we say that we keep 
Our 
We 


y other magazine 


three of Adams’s fast presses constantly employed 
edition 1s now sixty-two thousand five hundred 


think this is nearly double that of an 


published in the world 


Ovr Fasnion Pirates.—The fashions published in 


he I 8 I 
n - 


ir February and March numbers have never 


passed by any ever published in France. Generally, 


their artists are superior in works of this 








eauty of engraving and elegant coloring, t may 
be called embellishments In addition to our reg I 
colored plates we give everytiing new In the matter 
f dress that is us Iways being careful not t 
grave anything that wou not really be of use, as it 
would only take up space that can be better used for 
reading matter 

Sometninc NEw FoR THE LapDIEs ur next 
nuit we will publish a new style that is 

lly beautiful, and at present all the rage here 

‘Tue ScHoo_treLtow.’’ We have received from 


W 


second 


Charleston, S. C 


of * 


Messrs 





Richards & ilton, of 
The 


mounced one 


nited 


of the annual volume 


been pr 


the I 


w,?? a work which has 


{ the best Juveniie mag States 


izines 
ial, 
writers ot 
to 


in 


sarticies are chiefl origu and are from the pens 


our e 


the 


amiable female vuuntry, 
leased 


Mrs 


and s 


recognize names 
w.Cc 
yund 


mong wh we 


Mrs 


several other ladies of tas 


om 
Richards, and 


This 


Joseph 


te idgment. 


vork is published monthly, and will make a volume of 
yout four hundred pages, embellished with one hun- 
red engravings Five copies w be sent to one ad- 
ress for $1; eleven copies for $3; twenty-three copies 
r $15, and thirty-two copies for $20 

While referring to the ‘** Schoolfellow we take 


in noticing also the very great improvement 











at has been made in the appearance and in the gene- 
1] contents of “‘Richards’s Weekly Gazette,’’ since its 
moval from Athens to Charleston, S.C. We may 
1y, Without prejudice, that the ‘‘ Weekly Gazette”’ is 
now ¢ of the most interesting literary Journals that 
ve receive. Success to its worthy propriet 
COMPLIMENTARY, BUT NOT PROPER. —One of the 


York Commercial 
A: ivertiser—so says the Charleston Christian Advocate 
find 
trifling 


eign correspondents of the New 


bserves that ‘itis no uncommon thing to one 


ft Godey’s or Graham’s articles, with some 


unge of name and the like, transferred into French 
riodicals without ceremony or acknowledgment 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHION PLATE 
Figure 1st.—Opera dress, of | te:lk or ture satin. 
w in the neck, sh rt sleeves, and ornumented over the 


with knots of 


skirt by a triple puffing of th 


the same color Cloak of pink satin, sur- 


bon of 


} 


—_—_—_—_rrrrreeeeeeemsn. 


cal 


iE FASHION PLATES 295 
Mn eerrrrrreerrrrnneeerennenenne 


lack 


oose 


rounded by ribbon quillings and a deep flounce of | 
a similar the 

A graceful hood of black lace over pink silk, 
White kid ¢! 


lace; trimming finishes broad 
sleeves 
fastened lightly under the chin. ves and 
a fan complete the costume 

Fig 


cent.—Robe of white-spotted or embroidered camb: 


rie, 


ure 2d.—Dress of an invalid, or rather convales- 


with a deep flounce. Dressing-gown of wh 


lig 





te or any 


t-colored cashmere, 











with a rich embreidery sur- 
rounding it, lined with rose-colored mantua silk. close- 
ly quilted. A cord confines it at the waist. The full 
cambric sleeves are displayed at the wrist. A pretty 
morning-cap of white-spotted India muslin is relieved 
by knots of green ribbon. Embroidered slippers, orna- 
mented by a small rosette upon the instep, case the feet 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS.—An opera dress should be 
i] ed more for contrast with a crowd, than with 
e to the individual taste. It is not as the 
wearer would be moving from room to room; she re- 
s fixed in one position and under a brilliant rht 
Ilence, pure white will not do for the dress « . 
there must be something to relieve its plainness. Opera 
cloaks, if made of white satin or cashmere, should have 
a colored lining, made so as to be displayed. Ermine 
and sable were much used the past season as a trim- 
ming. Hoods for evening parties through the sprins 
should be made of some light material that will not 
crush the hair when once arranged Those knit or 
crotched of worsted are apt to do this, though they are 
very comfortable in the depth of winter. 
Dressing - gowns of printed flannel, cashmere, or 
chintz of a cashmere pattern, are still much worn. No 
lady should be without one, both for comfort and con- 


They 


room or in trave 


venience are almost indispensable for the sick- 


ling The one given in the plate is an 


T 





admirable pattern rey may be lined throughout with 


silk, or, if considered too expensive. of any light ma- 
terial faced with silk. A very pretty dressi: vn 
can be made in a most economical manner, | y lady 
of good taste and a little ingenuity Embroidered slip- 
pers, now so fashionable for a morning dress, are also 
cheap as well as comfortable. Some very pret ones 


are made of plain cloth, bound with a ribbon that con- 


trasts in color; With rosettes of the same 


EXTRA FASHION PLATE FOR APRIL 


Figure 1st.—Morning dress of pink and white organ- 
die, with four flounces scalloped and bound. The waist 
is folded very tastefully, from the band on the sh« ler 
to the ribbon girdle, which is a pink centre with a broad 
white satin stripe on each side. The sleeves are long, 
and quite full at the wrist; a small collar of e1 oid- 
ered cambric about the throat is 


The ec tage bonnet 


of China pearl straw, trimmed most t 


in a 


simple manner, with a rich on the same 


} 


girdle, and bouquets of white convolvulus White 
parasol, fringed 

Figure 24.—A fanciful child’s dress, of blue silk. 
trimmed with pinked ruffles upon the skirt, waist, and 
sleeves. An under-dress of white cambriec comes close 
to the throat. Short pantalettes of embroider cam- 
bri 

It will be seen that the hair is no longer worn in those 
broad, descending plaits, but is made to fold al t the 
head in a Grecian braid. This isa new and becoming 














If the circulation of a work is any proof of merit, then is GODEY’S LADY’S 
BOOK the best magazine published in America. 


62,500 COPIES 


Have already been printed, and the demand does not in the least cease. There is, perhaps, 
no work published in the world that has so large a list of subscribers. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK -FOR 1850 


“THE BOOK OF THE NATION.” 


THE OLDEST MACAZINE IN AMERICA. 
EDITED BY MRS. SARAH J. HALE. 


We gave, in each number, a piece of music, making 24 pages, or 12 pieces in a year. To show the 
cheapness of the Lady’s Book, this same music, if bought separately at the music-stores, would cost exactly 
the price of the whole year’s subscription—§$3. 

SOME OF OUR PECULIAR EMBELLISHMENTS. 

Ladies’ Work Tab!e—which comprises every kind of Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting, Netting, Crochet, 
Patterns for Caps, Chemisettes, Children’s Clothes, Wedding Dresses, In-door and Out-door Costumes ; Birds 
of America; Colored Flower Plates; Model Cottages and Furniture ; Fashionable do. ; Lace-Work ; Vignette 
Plates at the head of articles, etc. etc. All the above are illustrated by engravings. 

THE COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS, 
with descriptions by Mrs. Hale. Most of the old features of the Book that were so popular last year will be 
retained, and new ones added as they may suggest themselves to the publisher. 

OUR READING MATTER 

We have long stood at the head of the magazine world for our contributions; they are always moral and 
instructive, and such as may be placed before a family without hesitation. This department is under the 
control of MRS. SARAH JOSEPHA HALE, whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee for the propriety of 


the Lady’s Book. We may say the same of our engravings. 
We will not here parade the names of our contributors: it is not necessary. Godey’s Lady’s Book and 


its proprietor are too well known for us to take up space to enumerate the names of those who, by their 
writings, have placed themselves at the head of the authors of this country. 








TERMS, CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID. 
MAGNIFICENT AND EXPENSIVE PREMIUMS. 
Subscribers to a Club, or single Subscribers, may choose different Pngravings. 

One copy 1 year $3, with any rwo of the following splendid premium plates: ‘* Death-Bed of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” “* Wesley Preaching in the Gwenap Amphitheatre,” ‘* America Guided by Wisdom,” “ General 
Taylor and Old Whitey,” ‘* Likeness of the Rev. John Wesley,” “ Do. of his co-laborer, the Rev. 
John Fletcher’*—the last two, though separate engravings, we count as only one premium. 

Two copies for $5, and any Two of the above prints to each subscriber. 

Five copies for $10, and an extra copy of the Book, and any Two of the above engravings to the person 


sending the club. 
Eleven copies for $20, and an extra copy of the Book, and any Five of the above engravings to the person 


sending the club. 
Any person sending 35 in advance, subscription for 1850 and 1851, will be entitled to any rour of the ahove 
engravings. 
MORE AND MOST LIBERAL OFFERS, 
For $20 in advance, ten copies of the Lady’s Book will be sent, and a copy of either of the above magnificent 
prints sent to each subscriber, and an extra copy of the * Book’ and an engraving to the person sending 


the club. They can, in all cases, select which they please. 
For $30, we will send ten copies of the Book, and thirty copies of any of the above engravings, 


Single number of the Lady’s Book, 25 cents. 
The above are large-sized parlor prints. The ‘* Death-Bed of Wesley” contains many portraits; ¢ Wesley 


Preaching in the Amphitheatre” contains hundreds of figures, and cost $1500 to engrave it. “ America 
Guided by Wisdom” is a very large line engraving, and cost $1800 to engrave. ‘* General Taylor and Old 
Whitey’? is one of the largest of the General Taylor prints, and is engraved from an original painting, at a cost 
of $1000. The heads of Wesley and Fletcher are of a good size for framing. 
The above Plates cannot be purchased at the Stores for less than $3 each. 
ANOTHER SET OF PLATES FOR CLUBS, 

An entirely distinct offer from that above, leaving subscribers to take their choice of this wide range of 
premiums—either the above offers, or those we now propose. 

Every member of a club, or any subscriber in any other way, shall each be entitled to the four following 
beautiful Scriptural plates, ** Christ’s Rebuke,” ‘* Christ Weeping over Jerusalem,” ** The Two Marys at the 
Sepulchre,” and “ The Deliverance of St. Peter.” . 

Premiums are only sent when the Subscriptions are remitted direct to the Publisher. 

THE LADY’S BOOK FOR 1850 WILL CONTAIN SEVERAL HUNDRED GOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Postmasters and others sending clubs, will oblige us very much by having them all addressed to one name. 
It is no inconvenience to them, and will be a great favor to us. 
Premiums to the towns sending the largest number of Subscribers. 
The town sending us the largest number of mail subscribers for 1850, will be entitled to the Lady’s Book 
for 1851 graiis; and the next in number, each subscriber shall receive any one of the above plates. ~ 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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